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EXPERIENCE OF WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


By Crara Bewick Coty. 

Agricte 1, Section 2. In their inherent right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, all 
members of the human race are equal. 

§2 Section 8. Since equality in the enjoyment 
offnatural and civil rights is only made sure 
through political equality, the laws of this State 
affecting the political rights and privileges of its 
citizens shall be without distinction of race, 
colour, sex or any circumstance or condition 
whatsoever other than individual incompetency 
and unworthiness, duly ascertained by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

Thus reads the Declaration of Rights of the 
Constitution of the State of Wyoming, and 
these sections are enforced by the first section 
of Article 6, which says: ‘‘ The right of citizens 
of the State of Wyoming to vote and hold office 
shall not be denied or abridged on account of 


If the status of Wyoming has been materially 
benefited by the vote of women, where it has 
revailed for twenty-seven years, it will cer- 


FEMALE ALIKE, bill to make Wyo a‘ State” instead of a 
for the same service.” Does not this indicate a | “‘ Territory” was trem in the balance, and 
favorable result from Woman’s Suffrage, when | at a mass meeting of citizens women exp 
it was the first commonwealth to adopt | their willingness that Hon. J oseph Carey 
compulsory education, and the first, and | should be telegraphed to, to allow the temporary 
the only one, to pay teachers equally with- | disfranchisement of the women to secure the 
out regard to sex, until Utah adopted such | State’s admission, the reply from the fathers, 
a law at its first legislative session after the | brothers and sons was, ‘No, we will wait a 
— of “ ae ad aca: tem ‘ generation, if need be. 

overnor Hoyt’s testimony with re to the 

direct benefit of Woman's Suffrage was also very baba ewes! tpl ony aici 

strong in 1882. In his official report, he said: 
‘Elsewhere objectors persist in calling this ® Following the example of every Territorial 
honourable statute of ours ‘an experiment.’ We | 80Vvernor, Gov. Barber, the first State governor, 
know itis not; that under it we have better laws, | 5°78: ‘* Woman's Suffrage does not degrade 
better officers, better institutions, better morals | Woman. On the contrary, it ennobles her and 
and higher social conditions in general than | brings out all the strong attributes of true 
could otherwise exist—that none of the predicted womanhood. To their credit, be it said, the 
evils, such as loss of native delicacy and dis- | Women are almost a unit to vote for ability, 
turbance of home relations, has followed in its honesty and integrity. wherever found, in ae 
train; that the great body of our women, and life or low life. A man must walk straight in 
the best of them, have accepted the elective | Wyoming, for the women hold the balance of 
franchise as a precious boon, and exercise it as | POWer and they are using it wisely and 
a patriotic duty—in a word, that after twelve judiciously. They make the advance of education 
years of happy experience, woman’s suffrage is their first aim. They are making our schools 


TEACHERS ARE EQUALLY PAID, MALE AND It _— not iyoming «at the admission 


ly be 80 sneeougnly rooted and established in the | the models of the country, and, too, they can 
THE BEST ARGUMENT FOR ITS ADOPTION ay Fm hearts of the people that among a go much further than their 

in every State in the world. ’ : i testi- 
In compiling the first volume of the laws of HO ‘YOION 16 WYER UFLIFTRD IX EROTEST ey aa “yy hari a afticie’ by its 
‘Wyoming, Secretary Lee said: ‘In the provi- | against it or in question of it.” legislature, whi oh Rca oaly sisenorialieed’ Con: 


sions of the Woman’s Suffrage clause, enacted 
in 1869, we placed the youngest Territory on 
earth in the vi ard of civilisation and 
progress.” That statement has been 
verified by practical experience the testi- 
mony is unanimous, continuous and conclu- 
sive. Not a link is wanting in the chain 
of evidence, and, as a Governor of the 
Territory once said, ‘“‘ The only dissenting voice 

inst Woman’s 8S e was that of convicts 
who had been tried and found guilty by women 
jurors.” 

Women exercised the right of jurors and con- 
tributed to the speedy release of the Territory 
from the régime of the pistol and bowie-knife. 
They not only performed their new duties with- 
out losing any of the womanly virtues, and 
with dignity and decorum, but good results 
were immediately borne. Chief Justice Howe, 
of the Supreme Court, under whose direction 
women were first drawn on juries, wrote in 
1872: ‘After the grand jury had been in 
session two days, the dance-house keepers, 
iat side and demi-monde fied out of the State 

dismay to escape the indictment of women 
‘grand jurors. In short,” he adds, “I have 
never, in twenty-five years of constant experi- 
ence in the courts of the country, 


In 1879 the Speaker of the House, Hon. 
N. L. Andrews, a Democrat; ratified what had 
been said by the Republican Governors, saying 
ena oe! oe to the dante in 1871, RESOLUTION. 
Tore A pe: gree SoH ng pee “* Be it resolved by the Second Legislature 
could discern. In my opinion the real health. | of the State of Wyoming : ; 

iving remedy that would counteract political “That the possession and exercise of the 
egeneracy would be the ballot in the hands of suffrage by the women in Wyoming for the 
women in every State and Territory.” past quarter of a century has wrought no harm 

In 1883, Chief Justice Joseph W. Fisher and has done great in many ways ; that it 
stated: ‘I have seen the effects of Woman's has largely aided in banishing crime, pauperism 
Suffrage. Instead of encouraging fraud and and vice from the State, and that without any 
corruption, it tends greatly to purify elections.” violent or oppressive legislation; that it has 

Governor Francis E. Warren said in 1885: ‘I secured peaceful and orderly elections, oie 
have seen much of the workings of Woman's Suff- government, and & remarkable degree of civiliza- 
rage. I have yettohear of the first case of domestic tion and public order ; and we point with pride 
discord growing therefrom. Our women nearl. to the facts that after nearly twenty-five years 
all vote. Asthe majority of women are pote of Woman’s Suffrage not one county in Wyoming 
the result is good—not evil.” Inthe same year ha La pala pence —_ eaibe 
ca eS a. cure sie ors in the State, almost unknown ; and 

as the result of experience we urge every 
SUREEAGE ABOZES WOMEN ED: civilized community on earth to enfranchise its 
Wyoming appreciates, believes in, and endorses 


‘ 2 women without delay. 
a ak . ce. Spice eee “ Resolved. That an authenticated copy of 
, : firag tin 


these resolutions be forwarded by the Governor 
popes as at first. The women nearly all vote, | of the State to the Legislature of every State 
and neither party objects.” And in 1889, he 


: and Territory in this country, and to every 
SEEN A MORE FAITHFUL AND RESOLUTELY reported: ‘No one will deny that woman’s | jegislative body in the world; and that we 
HONEST influence in voting has always been on the side | request the press throughout the civilized 
grand and petit jury than these.” And there | of good Government. The people favour its | world to call abe attention of their readers to 
is no doubt that the superior conditions that | continuance.” these resolutions.” 
exist in Wyoming are in a great measure due Official evidence as to the beneficial effects of The above passed the House, but did not 
to the sitting of women. on juries from these | Woman’s Suffrage is supported by the universal | reach the Senate for want of time; where- 
early days. testimony of residents and visitors. On the upon Mr. Wilcox wrote to every Senator to 
It may be stated here that the same result | other side are only random statements born of | know if they would have concurred in it. 
was observed when women were voters and | a prejudice whose wish is father to the thought. | Al] but one endorsed it heartily, and so did 
jurors in the Territory of Washington. After | We are, therefore, bound to believe that the | Governor Osborn. 
they had exercised these rights, Hon. John | status of Wyoming has been favourably affected | Woman's Suffrage has 
Robson, Secretary of the Province of British | by Woman’s Suffrage if we exercise the ordinary 
Columbia, introduced a Woman’s Suffrage Bill in | trust and credulity on which our other beliefs 
the British Columbian Parliament as a govern- | and daily transactions are based. 
ment measure; for he said the women of| With such an experience of twenty years it 
Washington are voting all the gamblers and|was not strange that the delegates to the 
blacklegs out of their territory, and if the Constitutional Convention of July, 1889, the 
women of Seattle have the ballot, in self | first framers of organic law ever elected b. the 
protection we must give it to the women of | votes of women, should embody the magnificent 
Victoria, declaration quoted at the outset, and present to 
In the official record of Governor John W. | the world the first constitution adopted by man 
Hoyt, in 1878, he stated: ‘Attendance upon | which gives each citizen the same rights guaran- 
school is obligatory ; | teed to every other citizen. 


gress to pass a Woman's Suffrage amendment 
to the National Constitution, but also adopted 
the following 


NEVER ASSUMED A PARTISAN ATTITUDE 


in Wyoming, and since the Democrats in 
Congress opposed as a party measure the 
admission of Wyoming, rs 2 its Woman's 
Suffrage clause an excuse for their opposition, 
the Democrats of Wyoming have taken great 
pains to assure the women that they have 
always been favourable to woman’s posseasion 
of the ballot. In 1892, when the Republican 
party elected women to sit in the National 
Convention, the Democratic party took pains to 
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bring them into their State Convention, and 
even urged one to become a candidate for a 
leading place on the State ticket. 


people of the 
fur- 


are 
feporis, comparing Wyoming in general wih 
reports, com: y 
the whole Untted States. and in particular with 
the eleven States which form the Western 
Group. Since the only feature of Wyoming that 
sla ca mae oll —— a ee 
exceptional of Woman’s Suffrage, 
it is fair to conclude that any marked difference 
in its status is due to this fact. ; 

The population of the United States has 
increased in the last decade 24-6 per cent. That 
oe prong has increased 127°9 per cent. But 

e ai 


THE NUMBER OF CRIMINALS 


“in the whole United States has increased 40°83 

cent., an alarming ratio—far beyond the 
lneseaie in population—notwithstan the 
immense increase of population in Wyoming, 
the number of criminals has not increased at 
all, giving relative decrease, which shows a 
law-abiding community, and constantly improv- 
ing condition of the public morals. In 1880, 
there were confined in the gaols and prisons of 
Wyoming 74 criminals, 72 men and 2 women. 
The census of 1890 shows the same number of 
criminals, 74, as 4 an av number of 
criminals in the other Western States, of 645°8. 
This remarkable fact is made more interesting 
because the 74 in 1890 are all men, and thus 


the scarecrow of the vicious women in politics 
' disappears. Wyoming being the only State in 
which the per cent. of c women has 


’ decreased, it is evident that the morals of the 
female part of the pore improve with the 
exercise of the right of suffrage. 

_ A celebrated student of heredity has said that 
material development in the nineteenth century 
has produced such a strain upon the Anglo- 


Saxon race that unless some influence can be 


brought to bear to raise it a degree or two in 
the moral scale to maintain the balance, it must 
degenerate. The condition of affairs at this 
time, with crime increasing xpi Sahar as fast 
as the population of the whole United States, 
and in a much larger ratio in all the Western 
States except Wyoming, where it has not in- 
creased at all, but has a relative decrease of 
about four-fifths, should make every student of 
sociol and every patriotic citizen give 
though attention to Woman’s Suffrage 
as the possible remedy for national deteriora- 
tion. 

If woman’s ballot is the means bebe) the 
moral strength of men can be re-enforced and 
the race lifted a step higher on the moral plane, 
is there a person who loves country or humanity 
_ who will refuse to aid in securing it ? 

We shall have to have . 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE TO SAVE THE HOME. 


How to prevent divorce, and maintain the 
sacred institution of the home, is the problem 
of to-day. In the United States, the estimated 
number of married couples to one divorce was 
664 in 1870, and 481 in 1880, the number of 
divorced marriages in the United States in- 
creasing 88 per cent. In the Westexn up, 
the States (omitting Wyoming), which are 
beyond, or partly beyond, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the average increase was 50 per cent. In 
Nebraska, Wyoming's neighbour, it was 79 per 
cent. To e the statistics from two excep- 
tionally law-abiding communities, in Michigan 
increase was 50 per cent., and in Minnesota it 
was 55 per cent., while in Wyoming the number 
of divorced marriages had decreased 29 per 
cent. 

To state the matter in terms that all can 
remember, the ratio of divorce in Wyoming is 
to that of the whole United States as 1 is to 3; 
to that of the other States in the Western group 
as 1 is to 4. 

That the conditions of a society where women 
have political rights and privileges conduce to a 


tranquil state of mind and a high 


in , is shown by the statistics o: 


INSANITY AND IDIOCY, 


Wyoming being far below the average in these. 
Compare Wyoming with a typical Eastern 
State, — —_ = F copa has one 
insane person to every of the population, 
ooo but one to every 1,497. Nor is 

wholly a difference of East and West, for 
Idaho, its neighbour, shows one in every 1,029 
insane. The pro of idiots is in Connec- 
ticut, 1 to 616; Idaho, 1 to 1,584; and Wyom- 
ing, 1 to 4,886. Especially would voting seem 
to increase the intelligence of women, for in 
both Connecticut and Idaho there are over 
seven-tenths as many female idiots as there are 
male idiots, while in Wyoming there are only 


four-tenths as many. ' 

The “ Constitution” of Wyoming clearly marks 
the ve th t of that Commonwealth ; 
and is a magnificent ent even aside from 


clause. It embodies 
unique provisions in the line of education, 
prevention of crime, and reformation, that are 
the exponent of maternal as well as paternal 
serenade the Ingiavars, We mcligicas 
appro e us 
seataclan aa The rights of labour are 
. Perpetuities and monopolies are 
for ever prohibited. Two provisions pre- 
eminently mark the influence of woman’s 
possession of political power; an educational 
qualification is found in the Suffrage clause, and 
@ provision that in paver for labour for the 
State there shall no difference in wages 
pete thes “appearing that th 
t thus ap at the twenty-seven 
years of Woman’s Suffrage have been satisfac- 
tory to the citizens of Wyoming; that they 
have conduced to order in elections and to 
the purity of politics; that the educational 
system is improved, and teachers are paid 
without to sex; that Wyoming stands 
alone in showing a d proportion of 
crime and divorce; and that it has elevated the 
personal character of both sexes—why should 
any State longer delay or fear to enfranchise its 
women? The women of other States are as 
ready for the ballot as were the women of 
Wyoming, and will prove as intelligent, as 
virtuous, as patriotic. Will the citizens of any 
State dare deny it?—Women’s Tribune, 
Washington. 


DISINTERESTED WORK FOR 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 


Tur Boston Woman's Journal truly says :— 
“Some persons make various charges of 
th risy,’ ‘self-seeking,’ &c., against the 
Su e leaders. A person who joins the 
Christian Church to-day may possibly be a 
hypocrite, but any one who joined it in the 
time of Nero was pretty sure to be sincere. If 
any Christian of those early days of persecution 
were still alive, the most ultra scoffers would 
not question the genuineness of his faith. Miss 
Anthony began to advocate equal suffrage more 
than forty years ago, when to do so meant 
ostracism and unlimited odium. It seems as 
if no rational person, however little he might 
agree with her views, could question the 
sincerity of her belief in the cause. Even at 
the present time, though the advocates of 
equal suffrage are no longer pelted with 


spit-balls, as Miss Anthony was, or played 
upon with cold water through a hose 
while lecturing, as happened to Lucy Stone, 


they are pelted with unsavoury epithets in the 
newspapers, and assailed with all manner of 
accusation and abuse by anonymous corres- 
pondents. Macaulay has pointed out that per- 
secution tends to keep any sect pure. As long 
as the advocacy of equal rights wins more abuse 
than praise, most of the women who take that 
side must at least be given credit for sincerity. 
The few who are insincere or self-seeking are 
more likely to quit the ranks, and to announce 
with a flourish of trompets that they have 
changed their minds—an action which ensures 
to them more newspaper notice and flattery 
than they could obtain by twenty years of 
devotion to the equal rights’ movement.” 


degree of | THE WOMEN’S PRINTING 


SOCIETY. 
By Emmy Hm. 


Miss Weeve holds a position of no small 
importance and responsibility as secretary and 
manager of the Women’s Printing Society, which 
is the only undertaking of the kind not only in 
London, but-in Great Britain. For sixteen out 
of the twenty-two years of the Society's 
existence, Miss Weede has been connected 
with it, first in the capacity of proof-reader, and 
then as she became more and more acquainted 
with the method of business and the technicali. 
ties of the trade, as deputy to the late Mrs, 
Paterson. Now, as indeéd she has been for the 
last ten years, Miss Weede is the sole responsible 
head of the large establishment which four 
years ago moved from Great College-street, 
Westminster, to Whitcomb-street. 

A visit of inspection is very interesting. The 
80 girls and women have two spacious, well-venti. 
lated, and well-lighted composing rooms on the 
second and third floors. In one they are setting 
up types for books, magazines and reports, in the 
other they are doing what is called ‘“ jobbing 
work,” that is, setting up circulars, programmes, 
cards, note-headings, bill-heads and all kinds of 
printing requiring what is called “ display.” 
And these women compositors can do, and do 
well, what some people say ninety-nine out of 
a hundred compositors cannot—set up a good 
title-page. In a quiet corner of the top room 
the lady readers have their “closet,” as the 
readers’ room is termed. A lift conveys the 
type when it is set up and “locked up” in 
formes down to the machines to be worked off. 
What are called “ first” proofs the girls pull 
themselves on a little galley press, and when I 
went over the establishment I saw the youngest 
apprentice, a bright child of 14, pulling a little 
proof of the names she had been setting up in 
her “stick” for practice. In a very short 
time ‘a quick girl picks out the letters, for 
the boxes are not arranged alphabetically, 
but so placed that the letters most in 
use, such as the vowels, and g h st mr, come 
more immediately together and in the centre of 
the case—and most learners find this quite 
interesting. If they have an eye forappearance 
they soon try to space well, taking care to put 
more space between very long than short words, 
and most, of course, after a full stop. 

The big machines are in the basement, and 
are propelled by gas, and managed by men and 
boys. Lighter machines, called croppers, for 
small work, stand on the first floor, and there, 
too, is the manager’s office. Everything looks 
so complete, so well planned, and business-like, 
only so phenominally clean compared to most 
printing offices—that it requires some reflection 
to realise what difficulties have had for many 
years to be contended with, and what a large 
amount of hope and patience had at the outset 
to be taken in stock. 

The first start in 1874 was in a very small 
way in Castle-street, Holborn. There were seven 
learners, two instructors, and several women 
workers. More apprentices applied than could 
be taken on for want of room. Still those who 
were there were fully employed, and they turned 
out during that first year work to the value of 
£570. But it was impossible to do it ata profit, 
as the capital was very small, and did not 
enable the society to buy any machinery. Not 
even a card or a circular could be worked off on 
the premises. Next year better, but not alto- 
gether satisfactory, offices were taken at 218, 
Great College-street, Westminster; and the 
following year a company was formed for 
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carrying on the society. When machinery was 
acquired and the plant generally improved, 
business increased, but for a long time there 
was no margin for dividends. 

Now all the financial anxieties are ended, and 
the directors have been able for some years not 
only to declare a dividend to the shareholders, 
but a bonus of 10 per cent. on their wages to 
the workers, this ranging from £1 to £8, 
according to the rate of pay. 

The Great College-street premises were 
destroyed by fire in 1898, and the move from 
¢here to 66, Whitcomb-street, Coventry-street, 
has proved in every way beneficial. Ever since 
1886, the year of Mrs. Paterson’s lamented 
death, Miss Weede has had the sole manage- 
ment. 

Her thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
art, for she is a printer’s daughter, and has 
been through the whole modus operandi—can 
set up rapidly, ‘make up” and “impose ”— 
her excellent business capacity, her tact in 
managing the men and women placed under 
her supervision, her invariable readiness to meet 
the wishes of customers, and the high degree of 
excellence in the work turned out which she, 
no less than the directors insists upon, have 
been a main cause in the prosperity of the 
eociety. 

‘| What do you think of printing as an occu- 
pation for women with regard to health ? ame | 
asked Miss Weede. 

“All our girls are very healthy,” was the 
reply. ‘They come at 9a.m., have an hour 
for dinner, which they may bring with them or 
go out to; they have a quarter of an hour for 
tea, which must be taken in the house, and they 
leave at 6.80. We avoid night work. Many of 


- our girls have been with us for years, some 


longer than I have.” 
“What is the average rate of wage?” was 
the next query. 

“Twenty-four shillings a week, but there are 
two forewomen who earn 29s. & week. I have 
known a good piece hand, when there is a run of 
work, earn 85s. a week.” 

In reply to my inquiry about the prospect of 
employment for women who were well trained 
—for the society can, of course, only take a 
limited number—Miss Weede said : 


“There are very few ever out of employment ; 
we prefer to keep on our old hands, and do; 
when we want additional ones we generally 
apply to the Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women. Girls are apprenticed to us 
for three years; the premium is £5, but they 
begin with a small weekly wage at the end of the 
first three months.” 

I had been struck with the neat and nice 
appearance of the compositors, and asked Miss 
Weede if they did not come from rather 
higher class than men similarly engaged, and 
she considered they did. The Society often 
received applications from printers to apprentice 
their daughters, a fact which seemed to show 
that there was no scarcity of work for good 
female hands. 

There are eleven directors of the Society, all 
ladies—Miss M. Bairdsmith, Mrs. Ernest G. 
von Glehn, Louisa Lady Goldsmid, Miss T. 
Goldsmid, Mrs. Lamb, Mrs. Maclehouse, Miss 
8. T. Prideaux, Hon.” Mrs. Vernon, Miss 
Williams, Mrs. Wills and Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
man. It need scarcely be said these ladies 
accept no fees. The last report which they 
presented showed that the amount of work 
done was greater than in any previous year, 
amounting to a gross of £4,138 12s. 11d., which 
produced a profit of over £600. 


Ir was one day in May, when the trees with 
their fresh leaves were covered with bloom. 
Behind us rose the fire and smoke of desolation ; 
before us the time-honoured farmsteads, which 
were sheltering none who could march with the 
ranks and fight againstus. The sweet-smelling 
flowers, the green hills, the sunny air, all spoke 
of peace—but it was war. 


our thirsty horses at a brook, which gently 
flowed across our way. A few men rode on 
towards the house. We could hear the children 
screaming with terror, and hear a woman’s 
tearful voice trying to console them ; we could 
see at the door an old grey-haired man with a 
child in his arms, and, though his voice was too 
weak to reach us, could see by his gestures that 
he was protesting against our lawless intrusion 
into his farmyard. Some of us rode to the 
right, to gain the higher ground our baggage 
waggons had already reached ; others to the 
left to pasture our horses. The rest marched 
straight along the road. 


‘almost instantaneously. He was holding a 
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Our Short Sketch. 
WHAT MEN DO IN WAR. 


We halted just below a farmhouse, to water 


Suddenly the bugle sounded an alarm, and 


warned to fall in to the centre. In a moment 
the scene was changed from gentle peace to a 
hot affray. A troop of the “enemy,” with the 
same object in view as ourselves, had marched 
up from the South, and boldly attacked us. 
Many a saddle on our side was emptied before 
we succeeded in checking their wild onslaught 
and driving them back, so as to get ourselves 
again into oxder. 


There was alight battery on either side. The 


cannon set to work, firing almost as fast as 


carbines. The old farmhouse was the very 


keystone of the struggle. 


‘An old man, and a mother with four children, 
are inside; but what does that matter? It is 
war now. No one gives them a thought. Rifle 
and cannon balls fly through the old dwelling- 
house, and rake every nook and corner. 

Our right wing drove the “enemy” back, 
with a cry of hurrah!—and seeing this the 
“enemy” pressed in full order on our left wing, 
driving it back also with a cheer. A hot battle 
raged for about half-an-hour—time enough for 
the dead and wounded to mount up to 150. 
The cannon balls at every volley mowed down 
a rich harvest of flowers, while black powder 
smoke rose among the branches, covering every- 
thing with soot and smut. 

UP—AT THEM! 

At last we have broken up the ‘‘ enemy,” and 
put him to flight. We pursue him for a mile 
or more, shooting and slashing, and then the 
bugles sound a retreat, and we drop the pursuit. 
Dead men lie on the dusty roadway and in the 
ditches, amid the buttercups and thistles, and 
dead horses almost block the way in some 
places. Yes! it was a hot little affair, and we 
are proud of our victory as we turn back to the 
little farmstead. 
We had our dead to bury and our wounded 
to care for; and it was only when an officer 
went into the house, exclaiming that “it must 
be turned into a slaughter-house,” that we 
thought of those within. The officer uttered a 
cry, and drew back in horror. On the steps 
near the door, at the back of the house, lay the 
corpse of the grey-haired man, the father and 
grandfather of the before-mentioned woman and 
children. 

He must have been trying to escape, when he 
was struck by a cannon ball, which killed him 


child of about two years old tightly to his 
breast. Its small arms grasped his neck, and 
its face was hidden on his bosom. We loosened 
the old man’s arms and lifted up the child, « 
little girl. She was dead—dead without a mark 
upon her. She had died of fright when he sank 
to the ground with her, perhaps kissing her 
with his last breath. 


Whilst we stood there, with uncovered heads, 


the woman came out. O God! how deathly 
pale her face was—how red the blood which 
ran down from her shoulders on to the daffodils 
at her feet. She looked at her father, and 


for breath; she looked at her youngest 


child, and her throat contracted and her eyes 
dilated until her look terrified me. 


“ Dead—both dead?" she asked in a 


whisper. 


“Poor woman,” answered the officer, while 


we turned our heads away. 


“Go in,” hissed she, pointing to the door, 
“Go in and see the rest of your work.” 

There they lay, the other three children, 
all killed and mutilated by the same shell, 
when it exploded in the kitchen. Fair golden 
hair and chubby hands, and small blue bonnets, 
bathed in blood. Some of our men crept away 
on tiptoe, whilst we stood beside the mother, 
who had thrown herself upon the bodies 
of those so dear to her. She could neither 
weep nor lament; she could only sob and wail 
in the torture of her heart. 

“ Poor woman! poor woman!” murmured 
some one. She rose slowly, looked from face 
to face, as though to imprint them on her 
memory, and said, ‘Go away! May God 
in heaven take vengeance on you.” 

“God in heaven take vengeance.” No! 
But let women cease to admire military deeds ! 
Cease to collect money for rifles and cannon ! 
Cease encouraging your fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and lovers to join in war. Rather 
labour for peace! It is far more reasonable.— 
From the Danish. 


—_————— 


pad 


THE BLIND WEAVER. 


A BLIND boy stood beside the loom 
And wove a fabric. To and fro 

Beneath his firm and steady touch 
He made the busy shuttle go. 


And oft the teacher passed that way 

And gave the colours, thread by thread ; 
But to the boy the pattern fair 

‘Was all unseen—its hues were dead. 


‘‘ How can you weave ?”” we, pitying, cried ; 
The blind boy smiled. “I do my best; 
I make the fabric firm and strong, 
‘And one who sees does all the rest.” 


O, happy thought! Beside life’s loom 
We blindly strive our best to do, 
And He who marked the pattern out, 
‘And holds the threads, will make it true. 


—_—_$_<_———__— 


A PosER FOR THE Docror.—A medical man, 
discoursing upon the absolute necessity of 
alcohol to the highest physical development, 
asserted positively that the mission of alcohol 
is a better physical development of man. A 
clergyman inquired, “Do you believe the 
Bible?” ‘Certainly I do, as sincerely as 
yourself,” was the prompt reply. “If your 

ition be correct,” continued the clergyman, 
«« what will you do with the fact that when God 
would make the strongest man that ever lived 
—Samson—He commended not only the son 
should be a total abstainer, but the mother also, 
even before Samson’s birth, lest some taint of 


physical weakness be imparted to his constitu- 


tion. God discarded alcohol in giving to the 
world the best example of physical strength on 
record. What will you do with that fact?” 
The doctor was silent. 


mo . 

MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


SEX VIRTUES AND VICES. 
‘ 


Bestpgs, if women be educated for dependence ; 
that is, to act according to the will of another 
fallible being, and submit, right or wrong, to 
power; where are we to stop? Are they to be 
considered as vicegerents allowed to reign over 
a small domain, and answerable for their 
conduct to a higher tribunal, liable to error ? 

It will not be difficult to prove that such 
delegates will act like men subjected by fear, 
and make their children and servants endure 
their tyrannical oppression. As they submit 
without reason, they will, having no fixed rules 
to square their conduct by, be kind, or cruel, 
just as the whim of the moment directs; and 
we ought not to wonder if sometimes, galled 
by their heavy yoke, they take a malignant 
pleasure in resting it on weaker shoulders. 

But, supposing a woman, trained up to obedi- 


ence, be married to a sensible man, who directs’ 


her judgment without making her feel the ser- 


vility of her subjection, to act with as much: 


propriety by this reflected light as can be ex- 
pected when reason is taken at second hand— 


yet she cannot ensure the life of her protector ; 


he may die and leave her with a large family. 


. A double duty devolves on her: to educate: 


them in the character of both father and 
mother; to form their principles and secure 
their property. But alas! she has never 
thought, much less acted for herself. She has 
only learned to please men, to depend grace- 
fully on them ; yet, encumbered with children, 
how is she to obtain another protector—a hus- 
band to supply the place of reason? A rational 
man, for we are not treading on romantic 
ground, though he may think her a pleasing, 
docile creature, will not choose to marry a 
family for love, when the world contains many 
more “pretty creatures.” What is then to become 
of her? She either falls an easy prey to some 
mean fortune-hunter, who defrauds her children 
of their paternal inheritance, and renders her 
miserable ; or becomes the victim of discontent 
and blind indulgence. Unable to educate her 
sons, or impress them with respect; for it is 
not a play on words to assert, that people are 
never respected, though filling an important 
station, who are not respectable; she pines 
under the anguish of unavailing, impotent 
regret. The serpent’s tooth enters into her 
very soul, and the vices of licentious youth 
bring her with sorrow, if not with poverty also, 
to the grave. 

This is not an overcharged picture; on the 
contrary, it is a very possible case, and some- 
thing similar must have fallen under every 
attentive eye. 

I have, however, taken it for granted, that 
she was well disposed, though experience shows 
that the blind may as easily be led into a ditch 
as along the beaten road. But supposing, no 
very improbable conjecture, that a being only 
taught to please must still find her happiness 
in pleasing ;—what an example of folly, not to 
say vice, will she be to her innocent daughters ! 
The mother will be lost in the coquette, and, 
instead of making friends of her daughters, view 
them with eyes askance, for they are rivals— 
rivals more cruel than any other, because they 


invite a comparison, and drive her from the 4 trembling hand closed, may still see how shes 
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throne of beauty, who has never thought of a 


seat on the bench of reason. 
It does not require a lively pencil, or the 
discriminating outline of a caricature, to sketch 


the domestic miseries and petty vices which 
such a mistress of a family diffuses. Still, she 
only acts as a woman ought to act, brought up 
according to Rousseau’s system. She can never 
be reproached for being masculine, or turning 
out of her sphere ; nay, she may observe another 
of his grand rules, and, cautiously preserving 
her reputation free from spot, be reckoned a 
good kind of woman. Yet in what respect can 
she be termed good? She abstains, it is true, 
without any great struggle, from committing 
gross crimes; but how does she fulfil her duties ? 
Duties !—in truth she has enough to think of to 
adorn her body and nurse a weak constitution. 

With respect to religion, she never presumed 
to judge for herself; but conformed, as a depen- 
dent creature should, to the ceremonies of the 
‘church which she was brought up in, piously 
believing that wiser heads than her own have 
settled that business:—and not to doubt is her 
point of perfection. She therefore pays her 
tithe of mint and cummin—and thanks her God 
that she is not as other women are. These are 
the blessed effects of a good education! These 
the virtues of man’s help-mate ! 

‘‘O how lovely,” exclaims Rousseau, speaking 
of Sophia, “is her ignorance! Happy is he who 
is destined to instruct her! She will never pre- 
tend to be the tutor of her husband, but will be 
content to be his pupil. Far from attempting 
to subject him to her taste, she will accom- 
modate herself to his. She will be more 
estimable to him than if she was learned: he 
will have a pleasure in instructing her.”— 
Rousseaw’s Emilius, 

I shall content myself with simply asking, 
how friendship can subsist, when love expires 
between the master and his pupil ? 

I must relieve myself by drawing a different 
picture. 

Let fancy now present a woman with a 
tolerable understanding, for I do not wish to 
leave the line of mediocrity, whose constitution, 
strengthened by exercise, has allowed her body 
to acquire its full vigour; her mind, atthe same 
time, gradually expanding itself to comprehend 
the moral duties of life, and in what human 
virtue and dignity consist. 

Formed thus by the discharge of the relative 
duties of her station, she marries from affection, 
without losing sight of prudence, and looking 
beyond matrimonial felicity, she secures her 
husband’s respect before it is necessary to exert 
mean arts to please him and feed a dying flame, 
which nature doomed to expire when the object 
became familiar, when friendship and forbear- 
anee take place of a more ardent affection. 
This is the natural death of love, and domestic 
peace is not destroyed by struggles to prevent 
its extinction. I also suppose the husband to 
be virtuous; or she is still more in want of 
independent principles. 

Fate, however, breaks this tie. She is left a 
widow, perhaps, without a sufficient provision ; 
but she is not desolate! The pang of nature is 
felt; but after time has softened sorrow into 
melancholy resignation, her heart turns to her 
children with redoubled fondness, and anxious 
to provide for them, affection gives a sacred, 
heroic cast to her maternal duties. She thinks 
that not only the Eye sees her virtuous efforts 
from Whom all her comfort now must flow, and 
Whose approbation is life ; but her imagination, 
a little abstracted and exalted by grief, dwells 
on the fond hope that the eyes which her 
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subdues every wayward passion to fulfil the. 
double duty of being the father as well as the 
mother of her children. Raised to heroism by 
her misfortunes, she represses the first faint 
dawning of a natural inclination before it ripeng 
into love, and in the bloom of life forgets her 
sex—forgets the pleasure of an awakening 
passion, which might again have been inspired 
and returned. She no longer thinks of pleasing, 
and conscious dignity prevents her from priding 
herself on account of the praise which her 
conduct demands. Her children have her love, 
and her brightest hopes are beyond the grave, 
where her imagination often strays. 

I think I see her surrounded by her children, 
reaping the reward of her care. The intelligent. 
eye meets hers, whilst health and innocence 
smile on their chubby cheeks, and as they grow 
up the cares of life are lessened by their grateful 
attention. She lives to see the virtues which 
she endeavoured to plant on principles, fixed into 
habits, to see her children attain a strength of 
character sufficient to enable them to endure 
adversity without forgetting their mother’s 
example. 

The task of life thus fulfilled, she calmly 
waits for the sleep of death, and rising from the 
grave, may say—Behold, thou gavest me a 
talent—and here are five talents. 

I wish to sum up what I have said in a few 
words, for I here throw down my gauntlet, and 
deny the existence of sexual virtues, not except- 
ing modesty. For man and woman, truth, if 
I understand the meaning of the word, must be 
the same; yet the fanciful female character, so 
prettily drawn by poets and novelists, demand- 
ing the sacrifice of truth, virtue becomes & 
relative idea, having no other foundation than 
utility, and of that utility men pretend 
arbitrarily to judge, shaping it to their own 
convenience. 

‘Women, I allow, may have different duties 
to fulfil; but they are hwman duties, and the 
principles that should regulate the discharge 
of them, I sturdily maintain, must be the same. 

To become respectable, the exercise of their 
understanding is necessary, there is no other 
foundation for independence of character; I 
mean explicitly to say that they must only bow 
to the authority of reason, instead of being the 
modest slaves of opinion. 

In the superior ranks of life how seldom do 
we meet with a man of superior abilities, or 
even common acquirements? The reason 
appears to me clear, the state they are born in 
wasan unnatural one. The human character 
has ever been formed by the employments the 
individual, or class, pursues; and if the faculties 
are not sharpened by necessity, they must 
remain obtuse. The argument may fairly be 
extended to women; for, seldom occupied by 
serious business, the pursuit of pleasure gives 
that insignificancy to their character which 
renders the society of the great so insipid. 
The same want of firmness, produced by & 
similar cause, forces them to fly from them- 
selves to noisy pleasures and artificial passions, 
till vanity takes place of every social affection, 
and the characteristics of humanity can 
scarcely be discerned. Such are the blessings 
of civil governments, as they are at present 
organised, that wealth and female softness 
equally tend to debasé mankind, and are pro- 
duced by the same cause ; but allowing women 
to be rational creatures, they should be incited 
to acquire virtues which they may call their 
own, for how can a rational being be ennobled 
by anything that is not obtained by its own 
exertions ? 

(To be continued.) 
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A GERMAN PEASANT annuity which furnishes Johanna books and The butterfly doth hover 

. POETESS leisure to recover from the effects of the toil The rose above, with plea 

A and hardships which have made her prematurely Of ardent love caressing : 
A recent translation of the poems of | old. ‘« Weep not, for I love thee!" - 
Johanna Ambrosius (Frau Voigt), gives an Such is an outline of the story told by Prof. 
interesting account of this German peasant | Schrattenthal, in his introduction to the twenty- But thou and I, we only, 
poetess as an introduction. sixth edition of Johanna’s poems. Lack vourage to feel free, 
In the very north-east corner of East Prussia,| In a review by the German "We we not, save while dreaming ; 
in a province that is more akin to the desolate | Grimm, he compares the life and of “‘ Weep not, for I love thee!" 
and Gara Lapland than to Germany with its | Johanna Ambrosius to those of Ada Negri, the 
eee , its learning and its literature, there | Italian poet of the people. ‘Both women,” 
ives @ peasant woman whose life has been one | he says, “are filled with the spirit of the TO MY DAUGHTER. 
of toil, privation, and suffering. Her cradle | present.” My child, be good ! 
Piso to thes vockae while bev sicdhectarrsed Eatond tay bends in tender loving greeting, 
, while her mother an nde 

goil from the ye to the naked rocks on the POEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. Always rarsenibaets yee oF tin Fis platting a 
slope. Asa child she gathered the fagots in THE LAST SONG. My child, be good ! 
the summer to provide for the long winter’s| A sone of my pian 
cold, attending the village school until eleven A wondrous song I'd sing, My child, be pare |! 

; «i, As @ maiden she cut the scanty| Which like the fragrant breeze of May, Like dew, which ere by dust contaminated, 
‘wheat, dug the potatoes, sheared the sheep, O’er earth its flight would wing. At dawn for the young meadows jewels created, 
spun and wove and knitted, turned the c From North to South, from to West, Sun-kissed, its spar doth like gems allure. 

snd chopped the wood, labouring in the fields| A way break in a trice My child, be pare! 


and forests. Then she hired out to field 
service, and at twenty married a peasant, 
taking 7 the monotonous round of toil that 
falls to all in that struggle to win a shelter and 
food in that bleak aa ae Her children were 
‘rocked by the waterfall as she had been. 
When thirty ears old she wrote her first 
eam Her literary preparation was from a 

w books that her father had, and the Garten- 
laube, a precious magazine, to obtain which 
she made many sacrifices. Nature presents 
herself in that region in unloving and sombre 

; there is neither mountain nor lake; the 
are only birds of passage; there is nothing 
but the sad and stately fir-trees that appeals tothe 
i instinct. Yet as the pain and pathos of 

'e settled down upon her, it found expression 
in poetry and there transformed itself to rap- 
ture under the spell of which cold, hunger, 
fatigue and disappointment were all forgotten, 
and in ‘‘ writing she found the liberty, freedom, 
light denied her elsewhere.” 

Her poems were published in obscure papers, 
but came to the notice of Prof. Karl Schratten- 
thal, who collected a number of them in 1894. 
The little volume went rapidly through a num- 
ber of editions, but nothing was known of the 
poet but her name. Then there apenes in 
the Gartenlaube a poem entitled “The Last 
Song,” and nothing more for so long that people 
began to wonder if the last song had indeed 
been sung. The Empress sent a messenger to 
find her, and he, carrying decorations and 
honours, came at last upon Johanna (Frau 
Voigt), ill and destitute. He procured a phy- 
sician, left money for medicine and temporary 
needs, and then hors his wonderful story to the 


And give to al mankind sweet rest, 
Joy, Peace, and Paradise. 


Unto the sick and dying 
Sweet cordial it should bring. 

The sound of its soft pinion’s stroke 
Still grief and suffering. 

"Mid clank of arms and conflict hot, 
Fan courage to a flame, 

For woe men ess poe not, 
Comfort it should proclaim. 


But where’er sin is lurking 
With cruel serpent e’e, 
To hurricane swift rising, 
"Twill sweep it in the sea. 
On every chink in house of pain 
A cooling balm distil, 
The temple cleanse from every stain, 
And every want fulfil. 


And if this song succeeded, 
Nor fame nor gold to 

I’d wish, but throw my lyre down, 
And sing no other strain. 

Unto the pine woods stealing, 
Lay me for death’s repose, 

To no one e’er revealing 
Who did this song compose. 


WEEP NOT, FOR I LOVE THEE. 


At.dawn of ev'ry morning 

The red sun smiles in glee. 
The dewy earth consoling, 

‘“‘ Weep not, for I love thee ; ” 
’Neath waves from home far distant, 


Someone sleeps quietly, 
A nixie his cheek stroketh ; 


My child, be true ! 
Ne’er in thy soul let falsehood’s stain come 
stealin 


Confess thy faults, no error e’er concealing ; 
Anguish it will avert, and peril too 
My child, be true ! 


My child, be mild! 
Though from a thousand rods blows should be 


raining, 
seep with patience, bear without complain- 


Bs 
Gaze at Our Saviour’s image, so reviled. 
My child, be mild! 


My child, be eecng) 
Whene’er temptation’s from the right path 


luring, - 
If faith thy hands with firm hold are securing, 
It will defend, as bark pith covers long. 
My child, be strong! 


; Child, be devout! 
Thou should’st in worship mute be ever bends 


ing, 
That when the Father's voice His call is 
sending, 
At any hour, ‘I come, Lord!” mayst cry out. 
Child, be devout! 


— 


~ 


Women Pastors.—According to theWlast 
annual report of the Congregational Associa- 
tion of New York, there are five women who 
are pastors of small Congregational churches 
in that State. These women are all in middle 
life, have been married, and have had chil. 
dren. With one exception, they are wives of 


Empress, whose kindness has given a small ‘* Weep not, for I love thee!” ministers. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Our attention is called by Miss S. 
Frances Latimer, of the Plymouth 
Women’s Liberal Association, to the 
action that is being taken by some so- 
called Liberals, who regard with dread the 
extension of the good old Liberal principles 
to the female half of the citizens of the 
country. It seems that a circular has 
been sent out by the Liberal Federation, 
asking for the opinion of local branches 
and district unions (male, of course) on 
the various subjects that have been from 
time to time adopted by the party, and on 
the selection that should be made from 
amongst these various topics for a party 
programme for the next election. Amongst 
these questions is Woman’s Suffrage, and, 
Miss Latimer states, it is usually either 
ignored by the local Liberals or voted 

inst. The latter course was adopted 
by the Mid-Devon Liberal Associations’ 
delegates, who, by an overwhelming vote 
(40 to 5), decided that Woman’s Suffrage 
shall not (if they can help it) be held to be 
a Liberal measure. The following circular 
has come into Miss Latimer’s hands, and 
she learns that it was sent to those dele- 
gates who were supposed to be weak on 
this question, and not to all :— 


“ IMPORTANT AND PRIVATE. 

** An attempt is to be made To-morrow at 
“the meeting of the Mid-Devon Delegates 
‘at the Liberal Club to commit the Party 
** to giving Women a PARLIAMENTARY VOTE. 

‘“ g@@ Do Nor Fam To ATTEND AND 
‘“Vore Acamnst THIS ATTEMPT TO SPLIT 
‘SHE Party.” 

“©The effusion,” remarks Miss Latimer, 
‘* speaks for itself. Comment is superfluous— 


other than why it should split the Party for 


women to seek a vote when the Party are com- 
mitting themselves to Manhood Suffrage is, as 
Dundreary would say, ‘ What no fellah can be 
expected to understand !’” r 


The animus of the persons sending out 
this citcular is further displayed by the 
faet, ‘mentioned by Mr. C. J. Doxat, of 
Peak House, Dawlish, one of the delegates, 
that though there were several divisions 
taken, the only one communicated to the 
Press was this one adverse to Woman's 
Suffrage! Mr. Doxat adds :— 

I was not aware that there was any intention 
of publishing an account of the resolutions 
adopted, or I should have moved that reporters 
should be admitted. With regard to the 
Woman's Suffrage question, I hear a rumour 
that a private circular was issued to some 
delegates asking them to vote against it. If 


circulars are sent I consider all delegates should: 


receive them. There were several divisions, 
but the only one reported is the one on 
Woman's Suffrage. I am afraid a system of 
wirepulling and secrecy is not likely to cause 


much enthusiasm in the Liberal ranks. At the 


present time women who own and manage of principles? 


businesses as farmers, drapers, hotel keepers, 
grocers, &c., may see their workmen vote, but 
they are not allowed to vote themselves. I 
hope all women will determine to keep this 
question constantly to the front, and decline to 
support candidates at Parliamentary, County 
Council, District Council and School Board 
elections who are opposed to the Parliamentary 
Franchise for Women. 

* * * : 

It will be seen that Mr. Doxat concludes 
by advising women to be true to their own 
cause. This is the burden of the advice 
given by all men who desire to see the 
great blot on our representative system— 
the non-representation of women in Parlia- 
ment—removed. They naturally observe 
with wonder and inevitable scorn that there 
are women’s Liberal associations that no 
insult or snub can deter from supporting 
any man who decks himself with a certain 
label. On September 27th ‘‘ The Central 
Women’s Liberal Association, Southport 
(North sca held a meeting, and actu- 
ally asked to be their chief speaker the man 
who last year told a deputation of women 
that he would rather give the vote to the 
donkey boys on Southport beach than to 
women! Sir H. Naylor-Leyland, the re- 
presentative of ‘‘ Liberalism ’’ in question, 
at this meeting, congratulated this group 
of women, naturally enough, on their meek- 
ness. He averred that :— 

At a time when Liberals in. the division 
were in a state of despondency that associ>‘ion 
was the only one which continued to . old 
meetings and to maintain the principk + of 
Liberalism. They were not party wreckers, 
and they did not say because they could not 
secure from a Liberal candidate a pledge to 
support a measure of Woman’s Suffrage before 
everything else they would oppose his election, 
as another women’s Liberal association in the 
division did. 


But had this generosity led him to think 
that these women deserved to vote for 
Liberalism? Not at all! He proceeded 
to disclaim the expression above referred 
to, but at once repeated the same assertion 
in more decent words :— 

He could not admit that the payment of 
rates qualified a woman for the Parliamentary 
franchise, or even that taxation was, apart from 
expediency, an argument for the extension of 
the franchise to women. He looked on a vote 
as dependent on personal right and not ona 
property qualification. (Hear, hear.) He had 
always believed in Manhood Suffrage, and that 
when a man reached the age of 21 years he 
should be placed on the Parliamentarv register 
for life, 80 long as he was of good conux:t He 
thought it better that before dealing with Par. 
liamentary votes for women the Liberals 
should cast aside all ‘“ ” Bills of fran. 
chise or electoral reform by boldly passing a 
measure of Manhood Suffrage. 

This is ‘practically the identical state- 
ment that he made before, only worded in 
&® more guarded and a less coarse and 
ungentlemanly manner. But the man who 
desires to see every man of twenty-one 
vote and to put off the representation 
women till this is achieved does desire 
neither more nor less than to ‘‘ give the 
vote to the donkey boys on the beach 
rather than to any women.” 

x 


We would venture earnestly to ask 
Liberals if they really believe that Liberal- 
ism can ever again become a power in the 
land till it reduces to silence, or even 
purges itself of, these men so devoid 
Why did the Liberal 
Party win enthusiastic support in the 
‘country for many years, except because it 
represented certain principles, and that 
those principles appealed to all generous 
minds able to grasp the great idea of the 
extinction of unfair privilege in the State, 
and the equal legal rights of human beings 
apart from casual and extrinsic class dis- 
tinctions, and the claim of all rational, law- 
abiding and self-supporting citizens to a 
share in self-government? It is only a 
clear, well-defined set of principles, based 
on some reasonable ground, clearly for- 
mulated and abided by, that.can crystallize 
sentiment and thought so as to make 4 
party. Mr. Gladstone was a great leader 
because he managed (rightly or wrongly) 


to persuade his followers that principle 
held a foremost place in his mind. But 
these so-called anti-woman’s suffrage 


Liberals of the present day are well aware 
that in opposing Woman's Suffrage they 
transgress against all the principles of their 
party. The doctrines that taxation and 
representation should go together, that all 
the ability of the nation should be called 
into play to help in its measure in good 
government, that the accident of birth 
should not place an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of any individual's exercise of 
political activity and wisdom—these were 
the war-cries of old-time Liberalism, and 
they made a party. The trimming of the 
sails to catch the wind of the voter’s breath, 
the objection on the most contemptible and 
pretended grounds to measures that are 
in the most exact accordance with the 
doctrines that are professed, the deafness 
to pleas founded on the everlasting rock of 
justice, and the adhesion to mere partisan 
platforms because on that platform votes 
are expected to be caught, can never restore 
heart, interest and vigour to the demoralised 
Land unled ranks of opposition. 
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The Woman’s Suffrage question is above 
all others the one about which the Liberal 
‘Party managers belie their own party’s 
principles, and so take the heart and 
energy out of multitudes, not only of 
women, but also of men who do not care 
for mere names, but do care for and 
“appreciate the deep and beautiful principles 
of justice, equality before the law for all 
citizens, and devotion to simple right, that 
they thought Liberalism meant. Whether 


the greater number of women would vote 


Liberal or Conservative, who can say? 
In all probability the cleavage amongst 
them as a rule would not be one of sex, 
put one of social class and family tradition. 
But the party that confessedly stands and 

considers the result to themselves as the 
basis of refusal of a just right is not one 
that can attract and hold the warm and 
-self-sacrificing devotion of the men or the 
women who act by and in accordance with 
those higher motives and convictions that, 
let the worldly-minded sneer as they will, 
‘are after all the power that moves man- 
nn. * * * 


Let the Liberal Party, then, reconsider 
their standpoint. Let its leaders realise 
‘that only so can they do away with one of 
‘the most paralysing and demoralising 
influences against which they now are 
‘unwittingly struggling—the continuous 
lesson that they are giving that Liberalism 
is not understood by them as meaning 

inciples. No Liberals can reasonably 
soubt that their principles forbid them to 
deny representation to helt the community, 
‘and many men who do not quite know 
that they are in favourof Woman's Suffrage, 
yet feel and are deadened by the revelation 
that their party’s attitude on this question 
gives of the lack of high and strong 
principles in its leadership. 


* * « 

Let no one who is on the side of prin- 
‘ciple lose heart; the ways in which we are 
now being opposed have sunk to being 
-very low &nd mean ones, and are an 
augury of success; and as we are in the 
direct line of the world’s advance, we are 
sure of ultimate success. The opposition 
‘that we receive is only the same sort of 
obstacle that every great cause has had to 
endure and overcome. Lest any one should 
feel a little disheartened, let us have on 
clear record what has already been accom- 
-plished in the world in the direct repre- 
sentation of the mother half of mankind :— 


Sixty years ago women could not vote any- 
where. In 1845, Kentucky gave School Board 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave the 
Education Vote to all women. In 1869, England 
gave municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full and equal 
suffrage to all women. In 1870, women in Eng- 
land were given the right both of voting for 
members of School Boards, and of sitting on 
those Boards themselves when elected by voters. 
School suffrage was granted in 1875 by 
Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colorado, 
‘in 1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 
by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New York and 
Vermont. In 1880 full suffrage was first given 
to women subjects of Queen Victoria, in the Isle 
of Man. In 1881, municipal suffrage was 
extended to the single women and widows of 
Scotland. Nebraska gave women school suffrage 
‘in 1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886, New 
Brunswick and Ontario gave municipal suffrage 
to single women and widows, and Washington 
gave school suffrage to all women. In 1887 
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municipal suffrage was extended to all women 
in Kansas, and school suffrage in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New 
Jersey. In 1888 County Councils were estab- 
lished in England with equal voting rights for 
women. In 1891, school suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1892, municipal suffrage was 
extended to single women and widows in the 
Province of Quebec. In 1898, school suffrage 
was granted in Connecticut, and full and 
equal suffrage in Colorado and. New Zealand. 
In 1894, school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
a limited municipal suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish and district Council suffrage in England 
to women both married and single. In 
1895, full suffrage was granted in South 
Australia to women both married’ and 
single. In 1896, full suffrage was. granted to 
women in Utah and Idaho. In 1897, the 
Legislatures of. South Dakota and of the State 
of Washington have both of them voted by 
large majorities for constitutional amendments 
extending full suffrage to women. 
Se 

An extremely interesting and important 
article is reprinted in this issue, giving the 
details of the results of Woman’s Suffrage 
in the first state in the world to establish 
equal rights for men and women before the 
law. It will be seen that not only have 
the leading men of the state, of every poli- 


vote in the hands of women has tended to 
a more law-abiding, a more sane and a 
more domestically ha SpPy and settled con- 
dition of society. e argument of the 
writer, Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, is that 
the superiority of Wyoming in regard to 
crime, insanity and idiocy, and divorces 
over the neighbouring States, must depend 
on Woman’s Suffrage, and the character 
that is brought about in both men and 
women by the living under equal rights for 
the two sexes; because in every other 
respect the rest of the Western States are 
in the same position as Wyoming, and 
differ as to conditions only in this one 
matter. This is not only a fair but an 
inevitable inference; and the highly im- 
portant facts that she gives (facts, not 
fancies) ought to be got by heart and spread 
far an ae by all Woman’s Suffragists. It 
is by omen, by truth, and by appeal to 
justice and sense of right, that we must 
win; let us then take care that such potent 
arguments as are here supplied are spread 
like the good seed—some, doubtless, to 
fall on the stony ground, but some to 
bring forth fruit. 
* + * 

Mrs. Colby, the writer of this important 

aper, is herself anative of Nebraska, a neigh- 
ea state of Wyoming. She now resides 
in Washington, the seat of the United 
States Government, and there edits a 
capital little womian’s paper, The Woman's 
Tribune. She is a brilliant speaker, and a 
handsome and well-dressed woman. Mrs. 
Rossiter Willard once observed that she 
thought Colonel and Mrs. Colby the hand- 
somest couple in America. An interesting 
fact about Mrs. Colby is that she beauti- 
fully “‘ mothers ”’ a little Indian girl, whom 
Colonel Colby picked up, a deserted and 
starving and ugly waif, on a western 
prairie, and took home to his wife. The 
poor waif of a despised race is being brought 
up as if she were their own child. I think 
these little details will interest her readers, 


tical ‘‘colour,’’ borne warm testimony to 
the readiness, care and conscientiousness 
with which the women voters have used 
their votes, but that, if judged by fruits, the 


who will feel grateful to her for the PN me eo eee 
forged weapon that she has added to our 
peaceful and persuasive arsenal. 

* * * 

The testimony to the domestic results of 
Woman's Suffrage that the eghcnaitaed 
small number of divorces in 
gives ought to be of special le ". 
those who bring forward the ‘ domestic 
discord’ argument against married women 
having the vote. In Wyoming, let 7 be 
understood, suffrage is universal, and 
women, married and single, vote. It can 
hardly be seriously desired that marriage 
in this country shall cross a woman off 
the register, while if living in illegal union 
she remains an elector. Yet that is now 
the result of the fact that marriage is held 
to disqualify even a ee ing woman 
for the School municipal 
franchises, as the icllowing’<s case shows :— 

‘«* An unusual claim was made yesterday at 
the Abergele Revision Court. C) 
Liberals objected to the vote of a woman 
named 8. Anne Edwards, on the ground 
that she was a married woman. The 
Conservative agent said Mrs. Edwards had 
married her deceased husband’s brother. 
The Barrister said that under the circum- 
stances he could not cross the lady’s name 
off the register, as the law did not regard 
such a ceremony as & legal one; therefore 
to all intents and purposes she was still 
a single woman so far as the law was 
concerned.” 

ee 

The number of students at the London 
‘School of Medicine for Women appears to 
be increasing steadily. About 170 have 
entered for the winter session, which was 
opened by a conversazione at the Royal 
Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road. Indeed, 
the school has greatly outgrown its present 
quarters, and the new building, already 
commenced, is urgently required.. The 
work of building is being done without 
the school work being interrupted, the 
plan being to place a block of laboratories 
on the east side of the garden, and leave 
the present building untouched until the 
new block is ready. It is expected that 
these new science laboratories for anatomy, 
physiology: chemistry, biology and physics 

1 be ready by the end of the present 
year, and the entire building in three or 
four years. The total cost will probably 
be £20,000. 

* * 

A memorial window was unveiled on 

Saturday, the 25th ult., in the church at 


Theydon Bois, to the memory of the late 
Miss Buss, founder of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls. It was erected 


by Miss Toplis and the girls of Montague 
House, one of the school boarding-houses, 
and it illustrates the following words from 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ :—‘‘ The Inter- 
preter called a servant of his called Great- 
heart. ‘Take these my daughters,’ said 
he, ‘and conduct them to the house 
called Beautiful.’’’ A short service was 
held to dedicate the window by the Rev. 
C. E. Campbell, vicar, the Rev. Alfred J. 
Buss, and the Rev. Septimus Buss. The 
window, which is by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, overloo!:; Miss Buss’s grave in 
Theydon Bois churchyard. This is only 
the latest of a number of testimonials and 
memorials to the work done by 88 
Buss, and it is interesting to contrast 
this ultimate recognition of the great 
teacher with the discouragement and 
heart-sinking under which she often 


284 


actually laboured, as recorded in her own 


letters in Miss Ridley’s ‘‘ Life.” 
at oes 


Policemen, brave men themselves, are 
prompt to recognise and celebrate the 
courage of women. The London police 
to 
y who, as previously recorded here, 
policeman sur- 
rounded by roughsin Lisson-grove. Agen 

88 


have 
the 
went to the rescue of a 


iven a silver-mounted umb 


in Bi ham, on September 24th, 


Ethel Collins, a young lady of Bristol- 
street, who pluckily went to the rescue of 
Police-constable Taylor, when he was being 


mauled by an angry crowd in Inge-street, 
was the recipient of a handsome 


of the Birmingham 


police force. The con- 


stable had a couple of prisoners in custody, 
desperate 
efforts to release them. Two gentlemen en- 
deavoured to assist the policemen, but the 
violence of the mob became so pronounced 
that they thought fit to take to their heels, 
and it was then that Miss Collins interfered. 
She was assaulted by the crowd, but this 
the officer’s 
, and doing all she could to protect 
The presentation, which took the 
diamond 
e Central 
Police Station, by Superintendent Beard, 
Chief- 
ins will 
also be the recipient of a police whistle, 
appropriately inscribed. Recently another 
young lady, said to be a relative of Miss 
Collins, was presented with a medal by the 
Mayor of Leamington for assistance rendered 
to one of the Spa policemen who was being 


and their companions made 


did not deter her from blow 
w 
Taylor. 
_Bhape of a handsome half-hoo 
ring, was made quietly, at. 


who was accompanied by the ma te 
Constable, Mr. Wilcox. Miss 


attacked. 


- Lady Hen 
of the Daily 


* * * 


to do. : 
* * * 


Women have not been much in evidence 


a the Church Congress, but in the dis- 


cussion on gate missions an interesting 
paper was r by Miss Clifford, who 
+ with women’s work, and, speaking 


from a knowledge of India, vindicated the 
missionaries from the v 
often made against them, that they lead 
lives of indolence. The truth was that 
they lived in the plainest possible style, 
endured privations and exercised the 
sternest self-control in circumstances of 
the most depressing character. The posi- 


tion of women in the East was one. 


strangely composed of humiliation and 
honour. But there were not wanting 
native Christian women, who maintained 
a high standard of morality and religious 
zeal. Among these stood pre-eminent 
Pandita Ramabai, whose work among 
widows—herself a high-caste widow— 
was full of promise. There was, as Mrs. 
Bishop had told us, ** great natural devout- 
ness, loveableness, sweetness, self-devotion 
and grace in the Indian woman’s nature ”’ ; 
and Miss Clifford referred in touching 
terms to the heroism of a little girl of nine, 
who, when her family were swept away, 
one by one, by the plague, filled with 
perfect courage and fidelity the mother’s 
place. 
* * * 

Miss Jane Harrison, the authority on 
Greek archeology, who had already an 
honorary degree from St. Andrews Uni- 


versity, has received a similar honour at 


Durham University. 


resenta- 
tion from the members of the “‘ A”’ Division 


Somerset informs the editor 
hronicle that she is not going 
to America this week, as she was expected 


e charge 80 


by right of labour. 


When a girl leaves school she is thrown some- 
what upon her own resources for amusement 
and further culture; her tastes begin to take 


decided shape and must be expressed. 


No position can be more dangerous to a 
developing character than one of absolute 
dependence, to have to ask for and give account 
of every penny. If a girl has a strong dis- 
position she resents the attitude of subjection 
and goes without necessities, while a weak, 
frivolous nature often becomes cunning and 
untruthful, giving some reason other than 


the true one for “‘ again needing money.” 


In the case of dress alone it is an important 
factor in a woman’s education that she should 
know the amount she is at liberty to spend, and 
that she should exercise individual taste in the 
choice of it. A sense of the fitness of things 
must be acquired early when advice is most 
easily given and received. The woman with 
the largest dress allowance is not necessarily 
the best dressed, it is most probably she to 
whom experience has taught the true value of 
tone and texture, and also what is most 


becoming to her style. 


Especially would I advise girls about to be 
married to have an understanding concerning 
the money to be allowed for their private use. 
To many this will appear revolting, to some 
impossible ; not so revolting nor so impossible 
as some of the positions likely to arise from the 


non-allowance system. 


How can such a subject be discussed by two 
souls listening as one to the harmonious songs 
of Love-? life has discords, spirits insensate 
moments. The ideality of love which women 
so dread to lose is best preserved by a perfectly 


common-sense understanding concerning pecu- 
niary matters. This instance came to my notice 
the other day. — 

A girl brought up by an indulgent father on 
the non-allowance system was going to be 
married. Chatting to an intimate friend, the 
subject of pin money was broached. 
sure Jack would be very hurt if,I mentioned it,” 
she said, ‘‘ he will let me have whatever I want.” 
‘But will you like asking every time,” her 
friend persisted. ‘I shall never have to ask,” 
she answered indignantly, ‘“‘he will always re- 
member.” They were married. The bride's 
father made her a present of money—she was 
to receive no more until his death. The money 
and trousseau kept the little wife looking 
charming for some months, but at length she 
had to incur other expenses. Her husband did 
not waken to the fact; reminded, he was sur- 
prised ; how should he know, poor man, that 
even a rich trousseau will not wear for ever, 
and is not conveniently convertible into a 
layette. This time he gave liberally and with 
a kiss. The expectant mother living in a world 
of sweet imaginings thought how well placed 
her trust had been. When the babe stepped to 
earth it was received with great love and 
wonder, so mysterious a being, indeed, was it 
in the mind of its progenitor that he did not 
consider it necessary to make any extension in 


ALLOWANCES. . 

THE necessity of having a money allowance 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon every 
‘woman .not earning a livelihood in a definite 
way. The indefinite way is the position fre- 
quently held by wives and daughters, a position 
of domestic drudgery, or at hest, of mental 
unrest. I am speaking to the upper and lower 
middle classes, stirred by the unhappiness I 
have seen caused, not so much by the lack of 
money, as by. the consciousness that no por- 
tion of the family income is considered theirs 
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“‘ababe mysterious to the eye, on heavenly 
manna fed,” and apparently clothed from the 
same source. Troubles began to grow for the 
mother. Each time it became more difficult 
to frame the words “can you let me have a 
little money,” and as the difficulty increased 
the coins decreased. Humiliated, almost 
despairing, the abyss yawned so deep once 
the good planks had started, the advice of 
her friend recurred to her. The next time she 
was forced to ask for money her husband 
showed decided irritation. 

‘“*Hang it, dear, what do you do with the 
money ?’”’ 

‘If ever you speak to me again like that I 
will go back to my father.” 

It was now a degradation to receive from 
him. She retired to her room ; he, amazed at 
her reply, remained at home, fearing in his 
absence she would fulfil her threat. For some 
time after this she refused to conduct the house. 
hold expenditure, thus forcing him to do it. At 
the end of a month the expenses were almost 
doubled, and he came to her with an expression 
of utter weariness :— 

‘* However you did it on what I gave I don’t 
know. I have been a brute.” 

Since then I have the satisfaction of knowing 
the old love is restored under a new and whole- 
some régime. She finds her quarter’s pin. 
money regularly upon her dressing-table, and 
for every extra person, whether baby or visitor, 
ten shillings are added to the house-keeping 
purse. I have known many similar cases, but 
generally the strength of mind was lacking to 
remake the position. Beautiful natures are 


warped and love draggled in the dust of petty 


worries leading to petty meannesses. All this 


in a futile effort to make household money also 


cover personal requirements. 

It is not usually a man’s generosity that is at 
fault; it is his misunderstanding of a woman’s 
necessities. 

While there is everything to be said in favour 
of allowancing women, whether married or 
single, I cannot find one argument against it. 
It is not a greater drain upon the family income 
than giving them money in dribbles, or per- 
mitting an account to be run at some drapery 
establishment. The latter method I consider 
most meretricious, things are bought without 
the total sum being in the least considered, 
or at best vaguely realised, often goods are 
bought because they attract at the moment, not 
that they are needed, while crafty tradespeople 
find customers an easy prey when they do not 
have to pay immediately for the articles pur- 
chased. 

Dress, however, is not the principal reason 
why I would make every woman insist on 
having a private purse ; it is that she may pro- 
tect and nourish her individuality. In families 
where the income is comparatively small, articles 
of clothing are often obtained with apparent 
ease, but luxuries, such as books, art materials, 
or a day at some museum are hopelessly beyond 
reach. I use the term luxuries advisedly, but 
to some natures these things are necessities— 
healthy development is checked and bitterness 
engendered when they are unobtainable. 

The other day I saw a charming edition of 
Shakespeare’s works—they were shown to me 
by a girl who detested needlework, yet to buy 
them she had made all her clothing for a yeals 
thus saving the amount from her dress allow- 
ance. No special drain had been made on the 
general bank, yet an individuality had been ex- 
pressed, a mind enriched. Is not Jean Paul 
right when he says, ‘‘ Individuality is every: 
where to be spared and protected as the root of 


the housekeeping money; it remained to him | everything good ?” 


Ocroser 7, 1897. 


‘ + do not think a tenth part of a man’s 


earnings is too much for a wife to expect if she 
has no money of her own, provided her husband 
is in receipt of not less than two hundred a year 

income. This sum should be under- 
stood to cover all the wife's personal expenses, 
including any money spent in ordinary travelling 
or giving presents. It is hopeless to attempt to 
make rules on such a subject, since no two posi- 
tions are alike. 

When there are children a special sum should 
be given for their requirements, to be managed 

the mother until they are of an age to be 
taught the best methods of spending it; then a 
small sum should be given them as pocket 
money, and after one or two years of probation, 
during which time they see the articles for their 
ase selected, and have the value of them pointed 
out, an allowance should be made to be received 
by them quarterly. An account of expenditure 
ought to be kept: it is useful for reference, and 
one cannot be too business-like in these matters. 
Teach youth that money has responsibilities 
as well as advantages. 

I have the boys’ cause as much at heart as 
the girls’, but they are less often placed in this 
detestable position, and also more easily escape 
from it. There are cases, however, and the 
result is more likely to prove fatal to their 
sense of honour than to their sisters’. At an 
agricultural training college I know several 
young men who are constantly without money, 
even for the most trivial and harmless expenses ! 
Some, no doubt, have forfeited their guardians’ 
trust, but many others have not done so. Their 
parents’ idea in keeping them without a reason- 
able allowance is that they may not indulge 
extravagant habits. It is a great check upon a 
young man when he has to write and say: “I 
have had a pair of field boots made, please send 
measovereign ’’; or, “‘ The housekeeper has been 
very good to me since my accident, I should 
like to make her a present.” Decidedly acheck, 
so much so that it is not rare for a lad to sell 
some of the produce under his management, and 
to spend the money instead of writing home for 
it. Honour is not elastic—you may stretch it, 
but it will not rebound. 

Let me beg every young wife to be firm on 
this point of the private purse. After all, the 
suggestion should come from her parents, par- 
ticularly if they are unable to give her a dot. 
It is a marvel to me that this matter is so 
frequently neglected, and when your children 
are at years of discretion, see that they 
enjoy the right by which you have profited. They 
will not become helpless, but helpful, by this 


grant. Improvidence more often arises from | fish 


ignorance than wantonness. 

The best method of spending this allowance 
is too vast for me to touch upon here. One word 
of advice I will risk. However small the sum 
permitted you, put something away each quarter; 
if the rainy day never comes you may laugh to 
spend it some sunny one. 


Proressor JuLes Denis, of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has been making a study of the use of 
alcohol by the different nations of Europe. 
Assuming that beer contains 9 per cent. of 
alcohol, cider 9 and wine 10, he finds that 
: ce leads the list in the amount of alcohol 
consumed, with 13 quarts of pure alcohol per 
head; Switzerland uses 10 quarts, Belgium and 
Italy follow with 9 quarts. Germany and 
England use about the same, while Sweden 

s 4, Norway 3, and Canada 2. 
Re * * 


2 For one individual, or for any number of 
individuals, to assign arbitrary, definite limits 
to the activity of another or of others, is an act 
of bigotry and injustice obviously indefensible 
on scientific principles. George Pellew. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. | 


_ By Karz Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
; FISH, AND HOW TO COOK IT. 
Tr is a pity that fish is generally looked upon 
as a luxury than 4 ar article of diet. 
The reasons for this may 
follows :— 

1. A fish dietary soon becomes monotonous. 
(Take note of the fear fishmongers were in at 
the time of the Reformation. They thought 
their business would seriously suffer when Fast 
Days were no longer obligatory.) 

2. wr Ai se feel that a fish dinner is not 
a substantial one—or rather, that they have not 
dined at all, when the picce de resistance is 


composed of fish. 
ble in all places to obtain a 


summed up as 


oO! 

8. It is not 
continuous and fresh supply of fish. 

4. But the chief reason of all is, by no means 
everyone will eat fish, therefore it cannot be 
looked upon as an universal food. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks, fish is a 
most useful and nourishing article of diet, and 
we should do our best to remove, or at least 
lessen, the disadvantages connected with its 
adoption. 

ow, ray dow one so soon tire of a fish 
dietary ? e chief reason is that so little 
variety is used in the cooking, and this quite 
unnecessarily so. Were you to examine cooks 
on the subject, nine out of ten would unhesi- 


tatingly reply that large fish should be 
boiled, and grail ones or filleted fish could 


Boiled fish—what an insipid compound, 
requiring any amount of sauces to help it to go 
down, and to make up for the lack of flavour, 
much of which is lost in the water. 


WHY NOT STEAM FISH 
instead? It isa very delicate way of cooking 
it, and it retains its full flavour in this way. 

It can easily be steamed in an ordinary well- 
known fish kettle by placing a bowl in the 
bottom, and standing the strainer on this—on 
anything, in fact, to lift the fish out of the water, 
so that only steam comes in contact with it. 
Care should be taken first of all that the water 
is boiling when the fish is put on the strainer ; 
and secondly, the supply of water must be kept 
up, more boiling (not cold) water being added 
when necessary, and it must be carefully poured 
in at the side, not over the fish. 


BAKED FISH 
is also excellent; cooking it in this way im 
quite a new flavour. Almost any kind of fish 
may be baked. Clean, wash, and dry the fish 
(and let no one think this an unnecessary duty). 
Place it on a greased baking tin, sprinkle over a 
little salt and pepper, and add a few pieces of 
butter, place it in a hot oven, baste fre- 
uently with the butter. When done, remove 
the fish, pour some hot water into the tin in 
which it was cooked, add a little ketchup, stir it 
over the fire a minute, and strain round the 


Baked fish may be stuffed with advantage. 
Make the stuffing as follows : two tablespoonfuls 
of bread crumbs, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, one ounce butter, pepper, salt and. one 
egg. If mixed herbs are used also, the merest 
pinch will suffice, not half or a whole teaspoonful, 
as is so often recommended in cookery books. 
Mix all the dry ingredients together and bind 
with the egg. If any of the latter is over, the 
fish may be brushed witb it, and a few bread 
crumbs scattered over. A haddock may be 
trussed in the shape of the letter S, as 
follows: Take s long skewer, pass it through 
the eyeholes, then through the body, lastly 
through the tail ; if there is danger of the skewer 
slipping out, pass a double piece of twine 
through the skewer’s eye, looping it there, and 
then tie the string to the end of the skewer. 
Before serving the fish remove the skewer and 
twine ; it will retain its shape. 

So far, I have only treated of steamed and 
baked fish. The process of 


FRYING FISH 


is a most important one, and deservedly 
popular. When well done it is excellent, but 
when not it is quite the reverse. 


In a cookery book I read I the following 
advice was ee :—"* First of all, prepare the 
fat in which you are going to fry your fish. 
Put a sufficient quantity into the frying-pan, and 
when you see a blue smoke rising from it you 
will then know it is sufficiently hot. Then pre- 
ros your fish, &c.” My good friends, if you 
ollowed out this plan, your fat would be com- 
pletely ruined before your fish was ready for frying 
it. No, you must begin with preparing your 
fish. If you live in town, you may have it 
the shop already filleted. Ree that it is skinned. 
If it is a plaice or a sole, the black skin will 
doubtless lave been removed, but it is quite on 
the cards that you find the fishmonger has 
thought it su uous to trouble Limaat f about 
the whiteone. Now, it is much nicer and more 
delicate without that, and it can be easily 
removed in the following way. Place the_fillet. 
on your board, skin side down, with your finger 
hold the end of the skin firmly, and with a. 
sharpish knife, holding it rather sideways, push 
the flesh up gradually from the skin. It will 
come off quite easily, after a little practice. 
When you have all your fillets ready, washed 
and dried, dust them with a little flour, sprinkle 
with Pepper and salt, brush with beaten egg, 
toss in bread crumbs, shaking off superfluous 
ones, which would otherwise fall into the fat, 
spoiling it. As you thus prepare the fillets, 
arrange them conveniently on a dish or plate, 
and have another plate ready with crinkled 
kitchen paper. Now for the fat. Into a clean 
frying- put a sufficient quantity of nice 
clari fat, and place it on the fire. It will 
soon get very hot, try it with a small piece of 
bread, which, if it browns nicely, will show that 
the fat is hot enough, and this is a much surer 
method than depending on the blue smoke, 
which is rather misleading. Remove the piece 
of bread at once ; if left it would only burn and 
spoil your fat. Next, place carefully the 


prepared fish in the pan, with the skinned 
side up, not allowing the pieces to be too close 
together. 

Don’t get into a fright at the noise which will 


immediately ensue, which is owing to the 1 
amount of water always present in fish. Th 
spluttering is the terror of young cooks. Imay 
mention for their comfort that I was not once 
burnt in this way during my term in the School 
of Cookery. 

en one side of the fillets is.a nice golden 
brown, which will probably be in two minutes, 
turn carefully. en done place on the plate 
of crinkled paper to drain off all the remains of 
fat. To send to table, arrange in a circle on & 
hot dish, with fried parsley in the centre. 

I think if our cooks treated us to some varie- 
ties in cooking fish, we would not find much to 
complain of. 

FISH FOR INVALIDS. 


Doctors are very fond of ordering fish for 
their convalescent patients, and rightly. When 
the doctor is asked what sort he would recom- 
mend, he will invariably answer, “ Oh, a nice 
sole, or plaice, or whiting.” At first the patient 
is much pleased, “‘so much nicer than those 
tiresome slops”; but soon he changes his mind, 
and wants to know indignantly why he is 
having the same thing every day. The cook 
may tell him in triumph that such is not the 
case, that he is having a different kind of fish 
every day, and (adding insult to injury) that it 
is because he has a bad taste in his mouth 
that he cannot distinguish the difference. As 
she has without doubt cooked all the fish, 
day after day, in the same way, we 
may, perhaps, sympathise with the patient. 
Now, far be it from me to interfere with the 
doctor’s orders, but if the patient must have 
fish three days running, I would suggest the 
following modes of carrying out his wishes. 

On the first day, I should certainly steam the 
fish, which is the most wholesome and delicate 
way of cooking it. A nice little fillet of plaice 
(only one mind, for nothing aggravates a patient 
so much as to see you imagine he has already 
the appetite of a person in full health) should 
be placed on a well-buttered plate, on the to 
of a saucepan of boiling water; cover it wit: 
another plate, and allow it to steam for about 
twenty minutes, when the fish will have a nice 


‘curdy appearance, and I am sure the patient 
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fish was cooked make a good, smooth sauce— 
not too rich. A few of lemon juice will 
be an improvement, but they must be very few. 
‘Good Pb ad Wey on: Overdose of 
flavouring. it be eaid of your sauce, “ Well, 
it has a nice taste of something, but I don’t 


‘whiting, deservedly called “the chicken of the 
”* as it contains such a very tiny amount 


t make a fish souffié, 
ingredients to tak hae ; a Whtling, 
free of bone, one ounce of butter, ditto flour, 
quarter pint milk, one yolk and two whites of 

a little lemon P ic salt, cayenne pepper. 
ake a sauce of the butter, flour and milk, 
add to the yolk, beaten, a pinch of salt anda 
tiny amount of cayenne Pepper if liked, a 
few drops of lemon juice. Stir in the fish, 
finely shredded ; lastly the whites of the eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth. Pour the whole into a 
pre souffié dish, stand the dish in water, 
and bake in a moderate. oven. When risen, 
the top may be sprinkled with brown bread 
«crumbs. - 


For those who feel that fish does not afford a 
eer substantial repast, I would have 
them it, as indeed is generally the case, as 
merely the forerunner of something more gus- 
taining; but I should advise them to try and 
pe rage the amount of flesh-forming food 
which they consume. 

It seems an odd thing that we cannot always 
obtain a fresh supply of fish in all. parts. of 
these sea-begirt countries. It is a doubtful 
luxury to have a supply sent byrail from a fish- 
mongers—for fish of things should be per- 
fectly fresh. Could we have them packed and 
sent off straight from the sea it would be a 
different matter. The packing often leaves 
much to be desired, the ice used is sometimes 
made from impure sources, and the cases by no 
means clean. Dr. Lawrence Hamilton, who 
investigated these matters not long ago, 
gave a truly appalling description of the 
methods in use for packing fish, and he omitted 
none of the disgusting details. I am told 
that Pilingsaete Market is by no means @ 
credit to London of the nineteenth century. 

But what about our fresh water fish? If we 
live far away from the sea, what about our 
mumerous fish in lakes and rivers? People as 
a rule prefer sea to fresh water fish, but the 
latter is not to be despised. I do not think it 
is generally known that fish caught in deep 
water has a much better flavour than shallow 
water fish. Also if the fresh water fish be 
thought to have a muddy taste it is much 
improved by steeping before cooking. I leave 
it to those connected: with the fish trade to 
devise some means of giving us a better supply. 
If children were accustomed to eat fish, and an 
excellent food it is for them, nicely prepared and 
of pleasing variety, when they are old I don’t 
think they would depart from it. 

There is a delusion still extant that fish is a 
good brain food. Would that it were true! 
‘What an easy and pleasant way of having our 
‘intellects improved ; but this idea merely arose 
from the fact that it is a good food for brain 
workers by reason of its being light and 
digestible. (To be continued.) 


-resignation to things as they are will not 


A LAST WORD FROM A 
NOBLE WOMAN. 


Being a Leaflet on “ Woman's Suffrage,” pub- 


lished by the Union of Practical Suffragists 


within the Women’s Liberal Federation, and 


written by the late 
Miss V. Munno-Fsrcuson.* 


It is now time to rouse women to make a 
vigorous and united demand for the Franchise. 
The definite object of the Union of Practical 
Suffragists is to induce Suffragists to make this 
question a plank at the next general election. 

Women have sufficiently shown their capacity 
for self-effacement and patience. 


The result of patience so far has been that a 
less and less serious view is being taken of our 
cause. The question of Woman's Suffrage is 
treated as a jest by members of Parliament, 
and for this reason, that we do not in the 
opinion of practical Suffragists take up a strong 
enough attitude in the matter for fear of offend- 
ing either party in the House of Commons. 


It is plain that neither Conservatives nor 
Liberals are influenced by the fact of women 


belonging to either party. Their hostility in 
the matter proceeds solely from a natural 


prejudice against the innovation of Woman's 
Suffrage. It is, therefore, necessary to show 


that we can no longer be “safely neglected" ; 
that we are really in earnest in our desire for 
the vote, being convinced that only through the 


equal representation of men and women can 


full justice be done to humanity: seeing that 
though our vote may make little difference in 
the balance of parties, it will help and protect 


women, and improve their condition in every 
way, making it possible for them to maintain 
their ground in the struggle for existence. 


' The case for Woman’s Suffrage has been 
clearly proved both on moral and on economical 
grounds, but energy and perseverance are now 
required to bring about the desired result. 


Our own supporters in the House of Commons 
have told us very plainly, that unless we take 
up & more decided attitude, we leave them with 
no ground to stand on, nothing definite to work 
for ; that if we wish to wait another quarter of a 
century we are going the right way to do soa. 
For those of us who have worked and waited 
for thirty years already, this is not a cheering 
prospect. It is evident from this warning that 
what women are deficient in at present (doubt- 
less from the result of long training), is not 
unselfishness and patience, but pluck and 
determination; faint heart never won either 
fair lady or fair play; a craven attitude of 


advance the cause one step. 


Women’s work and influence at elections 
have had to be universally acknowledged and 
organised as an important political force. Let 
women themselves recognise their own power, 
and turn it to account for the strengthening of 
the political position of women, and with 
political equality as their aim work openly 
and independently for themselves. Let us in 
the future show we are in earnest, by using our 
recognised power in electioneering only for 
those who use theirs to help us. We have 
shown enough benevolence in politics, let us 
now make Woman’s Suffrage the price of 
Woman’s Work. 


* This cultured and able lady, a well-known member of 
the W.L.F., and sister to the Member for Leith Burghs, has 


just passed away, and this may be taken as her “ last , 


message to women.” 


Octosgr 7, 1897, 
EXCESSIVE EATING AND 
DRINKING. 


We all eat too much flesh food and drink too 
othe for militates 
e former against energy, 
and the tannic acid and other Talotorfons te" 
to be found in tea lower the spirits and 
jure the health. The body, in fact, is a work. 
ing engine, and as such it must be treated. 
The waste of tissue which daily goes on can 
ros Gigg replaced by the proper assimilation of 


f 

It cannot be done with medicine. 

Science, however, has come to the 
rescue, and it cannot be too widely known that 
tone and vigour can be promoted, and the 
rosy cheeks natural to health restored by the 
vitalising and restorative Laie riot of a most 
valuable discovery. The evidence of medical 
men and the public is conclusive on this 

t. 


Pot roves that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a 
Food Beverage possesses nutriment, restorative, 


and vitalising properties, which have hitherto 
been non-existent. 

It aids the cieeare powers, and is invaluable 
to tired men and delicate women and children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither, and 
can be used in all cases where tea and coffee 
are prohibited. 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and won- 
derful food beverage. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to powers of endurance, and les those who 
use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 


fatigue. 

Sfers, and merit alone, is what we claim 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared 
to send to any reader who names the Woman's 
Sianan a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. There isno magic 
inallthis. It is a plain, honest, straightforward 
offer. It is done to introduce the merits of 
Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 

as @ concentrated form of nourishment 
and vitality is invaluable; nay, more than this; 
for to all who wish to face the strife and 
battle of life with greater endurance and 
more sustained exertion, it is absolutely indi- 


spensable. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 


obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 
& 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


THe LurHer Memorimt Home.—The hardest 
class to reach and help: is undoubtedly that of 
ladies who have seen better days. To give 


charity is at all times a delicate task, an to 


eve it in an acceptable form is one still more 
ifficult. The Luther Memorial Home, 120, 
Ledbury-road, Bayswater, fulfils its object of 
providing a home for ladies with a small income 
in an excellent way. Each lady has her own 
room, which she furnishes herself, and has the 
use of a large, comfortable sitting-room i 
common with the others. Each one caters for 
herself, and waits upon herself, and pays & 
weekly contribution to the housekeeper, who 
does the heavier cooking and rougher work. 
The boon of a room rent free is great, and the 
occupant’s own furniture and ornaments make 
it home to her. The common drawing-room 
gives opportunities of social intercourse, and is 
much appreciated. Last year a new secretary 
was appointed, and under his management the 
house has been papered and painted, the drains 
overhauled, and his constant thought and kind- 
ness for the inmates has won their affectionate 
gratitude. The ladies are thoroughly com- 
fortable ; the only thing left to wish for seems 
to be a piano for the drawing-room.—The 
Hospital. or SS 


Tux ink used in printing Bank of England 
notes was formerly made from grape stone 
charcoal, now it is manufactured from naphtha 
moke. 
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Illustrates the newest ‘“ pouched”’ blouse; made of cloth or velveteen, trimmed with wavy 
lines of fancy braid. Sleeves and vest are of brocaded silk, and revers and belt of plain 


ee ee Pe Pee Me ee ed 
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silk. Pattern from the Woman’s Sicnat office, post free for 64d. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Tue pouch is certainly the reigning idea in 
dressmaking, and this fashion is carried out in 
every kind of ‘garment and every description of 
material. Even astrachan jackets are being 
made with pouched fronts, and one is rather 
sorry to see a shion become so uni- 
versal which is necessarily only becoming to 
the few. Very ornate waistbands are being 
worn both with indoor and outdoor garments, | 
pre belts being even applied to articles so | 
at as sealskin jackets. The overhanging | 
pouch conceals a good deal of the belt, other- 

wise the effect would be too bright. 

Velvet and velveteen will be very fashionable 
this winter ; and some very smart combinations 
in velvet and cloth have been prepared by the | 
ladies’ tailors. A lovely dress is of violet cloth 
with a plain skirt of the material, and a Russian 
jacket in velvet of the same shade. The collar 
and revers are of grey chinchilla, and the costume | 
is completed by a belt of turquoise or jet accord- 
ing to taste. The same idea can also be carried | 
out in smoke grey, with a belt of grey leather 
embroidered in silver and turquoise, or in 
almost any other colour. These velvet jackets 
look very dressy in the house on a lady’s 
“ At Home ” day, when completed by a smart 
belt or a nice lace jabot. Last year's cloth 
skirt may be very effectively smartened by the 
addition of such a jacket as I have described. 

A distinguishing mark of this year’s fashions 
is the substitution of vandyke lines for straight 
ones—almost all the lines of trimming take this 
form, both on bodice and skirt. The bodice is 
trimmed with V-shaped lines of velvet ribbon 
or braid extending from the shoulder seam to 
the waist, or sometimes there is a small van- 
dyked yoke with the highest point in the 
centre. 

Narrow lines of ribbon velvet will be very | 
much used for trimming dresses, and they are 
certainly pretty and effective. Braid of every 
description will be used, and a tight-fitting | 
jacket, covered all over with braiding, is a 
good investment for those who cannot wear 
® pouch. Sleeves are now cut small, the 
necessary appearance of width at the shoulders 
being given by means of epaulettes. Clinging 
skirts are being prophesied, and it is said that 
Dame Fashion intends them to be made with 
slight trains, but I should hope this would only 
apply to house-gowns. As for hats, they are 
More one-sided than ever, velvet flowers or silk 


| 


Pleatings being inserted under the up-turned 
brim, 


Fox, sealskin, astrachan and caracal will 
be the favourite furs, ermine will only be 
used as a trimming or lining. A mixture 
of furs will be fashionable, sealskin and 
chinchilla, caracal and minx, and many 
other combinations. Personally, I am not 
fond of these mixtures, but they are 
sometimes convenient, so it is as well to mm 
mention ‘them here. What are called & 
‘day-time jewels” will be very much 
worn with morning blouses—pretty studs, 
nice scarf-pins, and a jewelled safety-pin 
to keep the long necktie in place a little 
above the waist. Some pretty new 
mother-o’-pearl links are made in the 
shape of shirt buttons, with four brilliants 
set in the holes, which the needle would 
pass through if the article were genuine; § 
lozenge-shaped links in coloured enamel 4 
are also pretty, and so are “harlequin” > 
links made with one white pearl link and 
one smoked one, with a different coloured = 
jewel in the centre. Muff-chains show no 
sign of decreasing in popularity, although they 
have become so much cheaper that there 
appeared to be some risk of their getting 
common. A really good chain sufficiently pro- 
claims its importance, and it serves for the 
suspension of the gold or crystal heart, which 
is the possession of every woman of fashion. 
CHIFFON. 
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In regard to the recent pronunciamento of 
Miss Pheebe Cousins, urging young women not to 
marry, Miss Susan B. Anthony made this 
characteristic comment, in a private letter 
to Miss Willard: “I do not think devotion 
to oratory, to the professions, or to any 
sort of public work holds back any woman 
from marrying, not even F. E. W. or 
S. B. A. Had either of us, in our young 
womanhood, loved a man so much that we 


| thought we couldn’t live without him, and made 


ourselves believe that he loved us so much that 


‘he couldn’t live without us, we should have 


been Mrs. Willard-Jones and Mrs. Anthony- 

Smith all these years instead of plain little 

Miss Willard and Miss Anthony. So I do not | 
think that anything Phebe or you or I, or all | 
the old wise heads put together can say about 

girls marrying or not marrying, will have one | 
particle of effect. Human nature runs in the | 
direction of marrying, and Phebe might as | 
well attempt to stem old ocean’s tide as to turn | 
the current of the girl nature from its bent 

toward marriage.” 
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Autumn costume, made in striped material. 
The skirt material is formed into box-pleates at 
the back; it is trimmed with velvet ribbon, as 


shown in the illustration. The bodice is made 
with a tight-fitting back, which is put on toa 
square yoke of fancy silk. In the front the 
material is put on to a square yoke, which 
forms a pointed plastron ; on either side of this 
the material is gathered into the waist and 
edged with ribbon velvet. Band collar to match 
the yoke edged with a frill of lace. Round the 
waist is a band of velvet. The tight-fitting 
sleeves are finished at the wrists with a frill of 
lace; on the shoulders they are ornamented 
with a double frill of material. Pattern of com- 
plete costume from the Woman’s Sianau Office 
for 1s. 14d. 


Tux Queen has a splendid collection of table- 
cloths, some of which are covered with most 
interesting designs. One, for instance, repre- 
sents the field of Waterloo, with the figures of 
Wellington and Napoleon faithfully portrayed. 


* * * 


Tur higher the fly-traps are placed the more 
flies they will attract. The following is a good 
remedy for killmg these pests:—Grind two 
ounces of pepper, mix well with four ounces 
brown sugar, and stir into one pint of infusion 
of quassia. 


MR. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 

- M.P., ON WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. © 

Durine his recent visit. f¢ his constituents in 


‘the Mansfield Division of Notts, Mr. Carvell 
Williams 


of: the Women’s 


uced last session. The 
‘first was pte in by Sir Charles Dilke. The 
object of Bill was to establish a 
franchise at all elections, and thereby to 
‘university representatives, and to remove the 


es of women. While some Conserva- 
“tives. were favourable to the extension of the 
franchise to women, they were not pre 
‘for the abolition of the representation of 
the universities in Parliament. That 
The second Bill was to 


elected to all County Councils in Scotland. 
Not one of those B 
were included in the ‘“ massacre of the inno- 
cents” which takes at the end of every 
session. The fo was the Bill of Mr. 
Faithful Begg, with which they were all familiar. 
Its promoters were fortunate enough to obtain 

| pide : piieible he erred tee the 
, an e day was sec or the 
discussion of thé second ing of the Bill. 
There was only one froné bench Member on 
either side of . House who took part in the 
debate: Sir William Harcourt made a heated 
Hdl te be ches} eevolutionary. Tis topescsted 

revolutionary. He de 
it being dealt with on.a Wednesday sheraioa 
and by a private Member. He spoke with so 
much earnestness in the matter that he (Mr. 
Williams) said to one of his friends, ‘‘ We are 
going roe and Sir William Harcourt 
ows it. 


There was & very oe divigion 
on the motion that the question be put. C) 
division on the second reading was more 
satisfactory still. It was carried by a majori 
of 71. Then came the great difficulty whi 
the promoters of the Bill had always anticipated, 
getting the Bill into Committee. The mancuvres 
of opponents unfortunately succeeded, and the 
Bill was lost'for that session. After referring 
to the petition condemnatory of the Rooeeainer. 
the terms of which were, he thought, not a bit 
+oo strong, Mr. Williams said he must remind 
the meeting that they had plenty of fellow- 
sufferers, there being a large number of other 
private members’ Bills which could make no 
progress. Parliamentary procedure required 
reforming almost from top to bottom, and for 
this reason, that the rules of Parliament were 
the same as centuries ago, and the legislation 
of to-day was many times as great as when the 
Queen came to the throne. e political wants 
of the people were always growing, new demands 
were being made every session, and Parliament 
would fail in its duties if it did not make such 
changes io its procedure as to make it possible 
+o deal with a much larger number of measures 
than at present, until it was possible for the 
majority to give effect to its wishes by passing 
into law the Bills introduced. 
with some objections to Woman’s 
Suffrage, he said that he remembered one 
Lil Member during a past session, just at 
the time he was entering the lobby to vote for 
‘Woman’s Suffrage, touching him on the shoulder 
and saying, ‘“ You are not going into that lobby, 
are you?” ‘Why not?” he replied, and he 
was told that if the women got the franchise he 
would never get disestablishment! Mr. W. 
replied that he could not help that; he felt that 
he must do what was right, and take the con- 
sequences. In addition, Mr. Williams referred 
to the proposed abolition of the office of Superin- 
tending Inspector of Factories, lately held by 
Miss Abraham, the threatened revival of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in India, and the Mid- 
wives’ Registration Bill. He received a warm 
vote of thanks for his attendance and address. 


ever had a chance of 
, and, as a consequence, they 


beds in tuity. will form of 
the Ho nadern Fund, which is se 


to be convened. 


warden and proctors, said 


last as long as any interest in Hellenic monu- 
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——-—-BAINTINESS. — - 


Darmtingss is a virtue, for it bespeaks cleanli- 
ness, which we have ample authority to hold 
article is. 
dainty, bright, and transparent to the eye, we 
thereto at once, and when we are 
told that the apparatus employed in the manufac- 

8 are 
e the best 
possible materials; to these we will-ally an 
88 
of manufacture mentioned above, and behold 


‘Next to Godliness.” When an 


ture is silver electro-plated, our sym 
still further enlisted. Now let us 


unique delicacy of flavour, and the 
we have the finished product, to wit, Chivers’ 
Gold mee ae Telli 2 : 
easily and quickly prepared by even - 
ienced .persons—by an in % child 


is that they are flavoured, not with some 


chemical concoction, but with rich, aes, yore 
e es 


fruit juices. Chivers’ Gold Medal Tab 

are made in the sweet country air of a Cam- 

joi i Messrs. Chivers 
) 


Stores, in packets. Half-pints, 2}d.; Pints, 

4id.; Quarts, 8d. A Free sample will 
sent on receipt of mentio: 
paper. Address, 8. Chivers and Sons, 
ambridge. 


Current Nelus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Krmutep spy Eating Wax CANDLES FOR THE 
CompLexion.—A girl named Alice Weaver has 
died in Worcester Infirmary, after eating wax 
candles, which she had taken to improve her 
complexion. 


iston, 


* * 

Moniricent Girt to Guy’s Hosrirrau.—The 
treasurer of Guy’s Hospital has received the 
sum of £4,000 from a lady, who desires to remain 
anonymous, for the “Purpose of endowing four 

is gift 


below half the amount required. 
: * * * 

In connection with the scheme for the erec- 
tion of almshouses at Halgete in commemoration 
of the Diamond Jubilee, Lady Henry Somerset 
has given to the town sufficient land for the 
erection of ten almshouses. One of the con- 
ditions of the gift was that on the governing 
body of the almshouses there should be not less 
than three ladies, and a scheme, in which pro- 
vision is made for this representation, has been 
drafted for submission to a town meeting shortly 


* * * 

Unrversity Honours ror a Lapy.—The Uni- 
versity of Durham, at a convocation held on 
Saturday week, in the Science College, New- 
castle, for the first time availed itself of the 
privilege of conferring an honorary d upon 
alady. The recipient was Miss Jane E. Harrison, 
who was welcomed as Hon.D.Litt., and of 
whom Canon Kynaston, in presenting her to the 

that as a student of 
classic acheology and interpreter of Greek art 
she had made for herself a reputation that would 


ments and legends or any memory of the past 
glories of Athens lived in the minds of men. 
Dr. Harrison was already LL.D. of Aberdeen. 
The other recipients of honorary degrees were 
the Rev. John Taylor Smith, Bishop of Sierra 
Leone (D.D.), Sir Andrew Noble (D.C.L.), Sir 
George W. Kekewich (D.C.L.), Professor 
Roberts-Austen (D.C.L.), and Mr. Richard 
Welford (M.A.). 
a +£ « 

Miss Lombroso, the daughter of the Italian 
professor, has written a volume, the title of 
which is ‘* On the Happiness of Women.” The 
lady has made a study of a hundred women, 
married and unmarried, and comes to the con- 
clusion that women generally are happier than 
men. There are two phases in women’s lives 
the lady believes she has determined—one is 
that love-making and maternity are the essential 


i and decisive elements of happiness; the other 


ies. These jellies are 


in 
‘act. Another great advantage in their fayour 


F ed 

prize at the Royal Show at Windsor 
for jams made from the fruit of their own 

u i, tak ae it, both Liberals and Tories. | S*OW™8: , 

e third Bill was one to enable women to be | Chivers’ Jellies are sold by Grocers and 

be 

this 


| hosiers, tailors and 
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is that: moderate-means-are more eenducive ‘to 


happiness than riches: 
EpucaTion at THE -OgYstan Patace.— 


Besides being a popular place of amusemen 
the Crystal Palace is the centre of an cae 
educational work which'fg carried on unosten. 
tatiously year by year. There are classes in 
art, science. and literature for ladies, and the 
opening of the thirty-eighth session this week 
is accompanied by a series of inaugural 
lectures. 
* .* «8 
IF THIS WERE A WOMAN, should we not hear 
that fathers mie not to leave their daughters 
in uncontrolled possession of money? The 
debtor, H. M. Cornell, filed his own petition, 
describing himself as of Southampton-s 
Bloomsbury, gentleman, and a sitting for his 
public examination was now held. e state- 
ment of affairs disclosed liabilities to the amount 
of £8,592, of which £8,010 is unsecured, and 
assets nil. It ap from the Official 
Receiver’s observations and the statements of 
the debtor, that under the will of his father, 
who died in 1887, he, between that date and 
March, 1896, received about £25,000, all of 
which had been ded in extravagant living, 
Sept — account send nag ba house- 
old and perso: expenses since August, 1894 
are returned at upwards of £11,000. Of his 
indebtedness, £1,074 is stated to-have been due 
to jewellers, and about £4,550 to drapers, 
d Mr. F. K. M pana Faogpreer ah 
and Mr. F. K. Munton, a g for creditors, 
said that further time for investigation was 
necessary, and the Official Receiver consenting, 
an adjournment was granted. 
* ££ & 


A Moruer’s Weppine Girr.—One of the 
nicest presents given to a bride was a manu- 
script cook-book begun by her mother, made to 
order at a blank book-maker’s. It is divided 
into sections, headed ‘Soups, Fish, Roasts, 
Desserts,” etc., the number of pages i 
according to necessity. The volume will bea 
souvenir of home. Each division was begun by 


MAAS 


LEED SEPA ILM 


MASON'S GINGER WINE ESSENCE. 


penny Bottle will, in six minutes, make 
lasses of Delicious. Haw Aneoholle Wine. 


| NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. § 
MAS ON’ S (nottTincHaM) 
COFFEE ESSENCE. 


(THE BEST MADE) 


o£ PIAS LLL SA Mf ff: Js is . 
9 
EPPS’S COCOAINE, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE) 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
ressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use & 
nely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially takin the 
place. Its active pinetele being a gentle nerve stimulan 
net en 


supplies the n thout unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled Tins. . 


Bducational. 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE for Women 
Students in Edinburgh. Crudelius House, 6, Archibald: 
place. Eighteen shillings per week, includes service an 
the use of two sitting-rooms—only extras, afternoon tea 4D 
fires in bedrooms. Highly recommended by Miss Lees, 
8, Wemyss-place, Edinburgh, Member of B.W.T.A.—For 
further particulars, apply to Miss H. Maclean, Hon. Bec. 
85, Howe-street, Edinburgh. 
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one or more recipes in the mother’s handwriting, 
tried and proved good in the familv kitchen. 
At the close of the book were housewifely hints, 
echoes of motherly counsel. The young bride’s 
eyes filled as she studied the book, for none of 
her favourite dishes hed been forgotten. 


One Baptist missionary lady of China, who 
was chided by a minister for officiating in the 
ulpit, replied, “‘ You are an ordained minister, 

Bat Tama fore-ordained one.” 
* 


The motto of the Michigan Woman’s Press 
Association is, ‘‘ Let us as women learn to put 
down self and work for a cause.” Its flower is 
the field daisy, emblematical of many rays or 
jndividualities converging to one centre. 

* 


Rewakp FoR Womanty Virtuz.—The Bud- 
dhist woman’s only hope for the future is that 
by good deeds, such as building rest houses, 
and digging wells for the comfort of travellers, 
feeding the poor, and making offerings to priests 
and idols, she may in the next state on earth 
become ®& man, and thus have a chance to reach 
the state of Nirvana, equivalent to nothingness, 
the highest hope of the Buddhist. 

* 


A Woman Souprer,—A monument has been 
unveiled at Charleston, South Carolina, to Mrs. 
Lucinda Horne, a woman soldier, who volun- 
teered at the beginning of the war between the 
States, went to the front with her husband and 


gon, and endured all the hardships of a soldier's | °* 


life, taking part in the fighting. The Veterans’ 
Association recognised her right to fellowship 


with them by electing her a member. Captain 
Lake, the prime mover in raising a fund to 


erect this monument, made a feeling address 
at the unveiling, in which he declared “ this 
woman soldier’s life and character a fit illustra- 
tion of the lines :— 

‘¢ ‘There’s not a place on earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing nor a woe, 

There’s not a whisper, yes or no; 
There’s not a life, nor birth, nor death, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth 
Without a woman in it.’” 

* * * 

Proaress oF COLOURED WomEN.—-Miss Marie 
Madre, who graduated last commencement from 
the Law Dee of Howard University at 
the head of the class of over thirty, is the second 
coloured woman in this city to graduate there, 
the former being Mrs. Shadd Carey, who prac- 
tised in Washington for some years and was an 
active member of the District W.S.A. until her 
death. Miss Madre intends to take post 
graduate studies in law and then practise in 
this city, devoting herself to cases in equity. 
She is young, with fine features, very dark skin, 
cultured voice, and agreeable personality. She 
is one of the many bright coloured women now 
coming to the front on intellectual lines, and 
each is a star of hope for the race. 

Women’s Tribune, Washington, U.S.A. 
x «* * 

Fortune has knocked unexpectedly at the 
door of two servants in Paris. old lady who 
called herself Madame Brice has died at her 
residence, No. 22, Rue Victor Masse, where she 
lived in luxurious style, although she never 
received any visitors. She was eighty-five years 
of age and an invalid. Her two servants, Adele 
Ginesty and Catherine Vangelle, had been with 
her, one for twenty years, the other for eighteen 
years. What was their surprise to find, after 
their mistress’s decease, that she had left them 
her entire fortune, estimated for probate at 
twenty-four thousand pounds sterling. It is 
believed that the old lady’s real name was not 
Brice, but she had taken every possible precau- 
tion for concealing her identity, and no document 
was found among her possessions which can 
throw the least light on the subject. 

*  * * 

THE Duke of York is an ardent philatelist, 
the Duke of Fife is an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer, and the Princess Maud of Wales 

as a passion for ivory. This somewhat rare and 
costly hobby has been ridden by her to such 
purpose that it would be no misuse of words to 
Speak of her ‘collection as a museum. The 
specimens most prized are the full-size tusks of 
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elephants shot in India by her father and by 
the Duke of Conpaught. Not long since the 
Emperor of Russia sent to his cousin some wild 
boar tusks teken from animals shot by himself. 
The Princess has a large number of tusks of 
teeth of other animals, mostly the gifte of the 
hunters of her family and of her el circle of 
acquaintances, and among these walruses and 
lions, sharks and seals, alligators and sword- 
fishes are amply represented. .‘ 


The municipal elections are coming on. It 
will be an excellent time for every woman who 
is appealed to for her vote to ask the simple 
question—“ Are you in favour of women ha 
a vote for Members of Parliament?” If the 
answer is shifty or unfavourable, let her refuse 
her own to the applicant, and refuse it on that 
ground only. There will be found quite enough 
generously-minded men left to help, and the 
cold shades of neglect to the narrow-minded and 
selfish may arouse them to a more just feeling. 
Women must distinctly understand that if they 
want to attain any rights to which they are 
entitled, they must maintain and assert their 
own demands with no infirmity of purpose. 


Our Open GColuns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 


th bas ‘ 

Deo eh Tt oc the eiaiea ae S. Frances Latimer, 

written upon.] - ee ie President oes oom Liberal 
— : ssociation. 


ARE SPARROWS PESTS 9 South Cliff House, Dawlish. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. ' 
Dear Mapam,—Allow me to introduce to your 
notice. the ‘educational series issued by the 
hee! for bea gas pa of a ge society 
is doing a and most useful work, teaching 
the peo 5 by means of this series the use of 
each bird, and also pointing out the wonderful 
provision made by the Creator for the mainte- 
nance of a due balance amongst the numberless 
species of birds. Man in his folly interferes, and 
by exterminating this species and that destroys 
the harmony which was intended to exist. 
When persons like Miss Ormerod become 
sessed with the craze for killin Dale 
that they have ridden their hobby to death, 
and are no longer reliable as an stthostiy ; but 
by assuming a dictatorship the amount of 
mischief they may do is incalculable. When 
the blind lead the blind both will fall 
into a ditch. As the immortal Dante 
says: ‘ The blind men above - mentioned 
have fallen into the ditch of false opinion from 
which they know not how to escape. .. . 
Wherefore it happens that often they cry aloud 
‘Long live Death, and let Life die,’ because 
someone beginsthecry. . . . Thesepersons 
are to be termed sheep, and not men; for if a 
sheep should leap over a precipice of a thousand 
feet, all'the others would follow after it. . : 
I once saw many leap into a well, because one 
had leapt into it, nar. perhaps that it was 
leaping a wall, notwithstan that the 
shepherd, woering and shouting, with arms and 
breast, set himself againstthem.” (‘‘ Convito,” 
Treatise I, Chapter 11.) Even so will the 
cruel, the thoughtless and ignorant echo Miss 
Ormerod’s cry of ‘Death to the sparrow,” and 
bring ruin and desolation to many a happy 
homestead.— Yours truly, 
Carisbrooke. (Miss) E. P. Saver. 
P.S.—Did you never observe the huge webs 
in hedgerows and fruit trees, filled with myriads 
of caterpillars—a loathsome sight; as these 
grow they spread all over the hedgerow or 
tree, sackler win, See tary leaf, werine bare boughs 
and branches behind them which look as though 


TEN YEARS’ PENALTY FOR 
LYING DOWN. 


‘‘ Tr is ten years ago this year that I recklesal 
lay down in an open field when I was in a 

of perspiration.” Thus confessed a coun an. 
The consequences were serious. He said, “I 
got rheumatism, and my spine became diseased, 
and in fact -I seemed to be completely breaking 
up. I went into Salisbury Infirmary with my 
complaint, where I received fhe most careful 
attention, and ad 

I certainly ob- 
tained some re- 
lief, but I had 
not been out of 
the hospital 
long ere I was. *, 
asbad as before ...), 
and I had to ~ 


read a8 a 
rs of the 
ae derful 
cures that Dr. 
Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale 
People had effected, and I decided, upon the 
rsuasion of my wife, to try a box. In March 
aia I bought the first box. I did not seem to 
feel any benefit for a day or so, but I went on 
with the pills, and to my great surprise before I 
had finished the first box seviatal y felf much 
better. I bought a second box, but actually I 
did not require them all! I was never better 
in my life than at this time.” 
‘“‘Do you really credit your recovery to the 
effects of Dr. Williams’ Pills and to them 


a fire had scathed them. That is how our trees | only ?” queried the reporter of the Wilts Mirror, 
and hedgerows will appear if the scavenging | from which this is reprinted. 
sparrow is annihilated from the land. “‘T certainly do,” said the patient cheerfully, 
E. P. 8. | and he gladly consented to publication of the 
-_—_— case with his name and address—Mr. John 
WOMEN AND VOTING. Lampard, Barford St. Martin, near Salisbury. 


Ten years’ suffering is a heavy penalty for a 
momentary error: and Mr. Lampard would have 
been suffering still but for his fortunate dis- 
covery. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills act on the 
causes of disease: they are not like ordinary 
medicine, and certainly not like the worthless 
substitutes sometimes offered in their place: 
therefore, the public should insist on receiving 
genuine pills, in a pink wrapper with the full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
printed in red. They are never sold in bulk, 
or from glass jars, and any dealer who offers 
imitations in this form should be avoided. In 
case of doubt it is better to send direct to the 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Holborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C., enclosing the price, 
2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 18s. 9d. These 
pills are not a purgative, and they contain 
nothing that could injure the most delicate. 
They cure rheumatism, influenza, anxmia, 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, locomotor ataxy, 
neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, and nervous head- 
aches, as well as peace ies and sallow 
complexions to the glow of health. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—As doubtless many, but not all, 
Liberal workers will be aware, a circular has 
been issued by the National Liberal Federation 
to ascertain the opinions of the delegates on a 
series of questions affecting the franchise. 
Among these questions are Manhood Suffrage 
and the extension of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise to Women. 

From various reasons—among which is that 
in many cases the circular is not submitted to 
the General Council, but to a small executive— 
the enfranchisement of women is either being 
ignored, and no reply sent, or, as in the case of 
Exeter and Mid-Devon, the proposal is rejected 
by an unmistakable majority. If this is the 
attitude of Liberal men to women, it is time for 
all Liberal women who desire the enfranchise- 
ment of their sex to make a stand, and neither 
by money contribution, bazaar, or any other 
aid, help in furthering the election of any candi- 
date for Parliamentary or local seats that is 
unwilling, or that deems it inexpedient, to accord 
woman suffrage. 
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one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


KTihe NURSING RECORD. 
Edited by Mrs. SEDFORD ‘alec one : 


Published every Sat : 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions 


ee Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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home. 1 vate tennis. 
aspect, with oo the Teign Valley" selene: SPECIAL PROVISION FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 


To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest station—24 miles. Who while able to continue some lessons need 


Physical Seat Gwediah Guianestica Medion! 

; Movements, &c. Sea-bathing, ‘Tennis, Hockey, Cricket 

ONE OF THE LOYELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. While Thorneloe ee” riglariy well arco 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. ale to Mise Sheer, Some FP rharoiag, Beri. 1th 
TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


Boarding School & Kindergarten 
; Training College, 
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For Terms and Testimonials apply to : 


Se THE FOSSE, LEICESTER. 

seattle ‘oo... =. Gian FEM 7? Es Ee. Principal in om oto Misa Monoan, 

‘ei anal : tton Union Higher cate, &c.). 
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on ow _ Jer PustisuED. | Reemnty inate, earned pen 
‘ext Term, m 
A. BOOK r FOR LADIES. : DISEASES : OF CHILDREN. vee prospectus om application. Highest references. 
__ he Information contained in this book ought to be known _ By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 


(by,‘every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- ] < 
mind 40rd, So book wren wish gost Price 1/- Home Education and Self-Culture, 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some é 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.c. 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happl- |" CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES for the 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dz. ALEINSON, guidance of Students of all ages, and for the 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in help of private governesses, are organised by the 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 94. . Committee of the St George's Classes. Subjects 


taught comprise all the ordinary branches of an 
KAREZZA ‘verse. 


English education, modern languages, classics, 
and several branches of art and science ; elemen- 
A bold, brave book, teaching ideal , rights of th: 
uuborn child, e designed prey owen re meh ua 


tary English class for young or backward 
oon Sianau: Thousands of women have blessed 


Students. 
OcKHAM for TokoLocy, thousands of men and women Fees from 118. to £1 12s. 6d. per term. 
will bless her for Karezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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““()VARIOTOMY AVERTED.” post free 24. The Unrivalled SECRETARY, 5, MELVILLE 8T., EDINBURGH. 
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without undergoing this dangerous operation. ciality, direct from spinning room to consum 
. Fi erfect. Sample packet post 
5 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR, 8Q., LONDON, W., granite tone. Pith alysis de. Harbours & Covi 
‘Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. Ostbahnstrasse, Dresden, Saxony. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct the office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 8s. 3d., or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :— ‘is 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” : 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. : 
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‘ Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


